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SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 


A view of Springfield, Mass., in 1850, the lithograph reproduced on the front cover 
was drawn by D. W. Moody and printed by Sarony & Major, of New York. Spring- 
field then numbered fewer than 12,000 inhabitants. In the background at the right 
of the view is Mount Tom. Just to the leftis the United States Arsenal, built in 1846 
and still standing. By tradition, 1t was George Washington who selected the Arse- 
nal's site, in 1789.... This print from the Phelps Stokes Collection appears through 
the courtesy of the New York Public Library... . Founded in 1636 by a dozen 
families from Roxbury, Mass., under the leadership of William Pynchon, the site of 
Springfield, on the east bank of the Connecticut River about 100 miles southwest 
of Boston, was first known as Agawam. Four years later it was given its present 
name, that of Pynchon’s English home. The village was burned during King 
Philip’s War, and a century later, 1786, it was the scene of many riots during Shay’s 
Rebellion. . . . The present city (above), 1935 population 150,000, 1s the third in size 
in Massachusetts. Employing one out of every ten people, Springfield's industries 
are broadly diversified. Per capita retail sales are about 75 per cent above the national 
average. Both value of product of manufactures and retail sales in 1935 were more 
than $70,000,000. For every 100 families, according to recent estimates, there are in 
Springfield: 64 passenger automobiles, 100 radios, and 99 domestic electric meters. 
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EDUCATION 


AND THE PRESERVATION OF OUR BUSINESS SYSTEM 


H. W. PRENTIS, Jr. 


President, Armstrong Cork Company; Vice-President, National Association 
of Manufacturers, and Director, Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


EARS ago I con- 

cluded that any man 
could claim to be liberally 
educated—whether he 
ever attended college or 
not—if he had, first, ac- 
cumulated a storehouse 
of facts; second, trained 


Defining it as a pattern of thought, a habit of conduct, 
and a way of life, an industrial leader here points out 
the dependence of representative democracy, and free 
enterprise too, upon the discipline and historical per- 
spective of a broad classical education. This is one of 
a series of articles on subjects of importance to busi- 
ness, presenting opinions of men whose backgrounds 
have created decided, often conflicting, convictions. 


about men and things. 

The ability to think 
straight: How rare an 
accomplishment and yet 
how vitally important if 
a man is to succeed in any 
business or profession! If 
your education has failed 


his mind to think 

straight; third, acquired mental humility; fourth, 
created within himself a sense of the fitness of things; 
and, fifth, developed a keen realization of his indi- 
vidual responsibility to his friends and his family, his 
country and his God.* 

A storehouse of facts: I mention this first because 
it is perhaps the least important. Certainly, however, 
no man can lay claim to being educated unless he has 
stowed away in his mind a certain mass of information 


* The discussion in this article was included in a speech delivered at the commence- 
ment exercises of Lincoln Memorial University, of which the author is a trustee. He 
acknowledges with gratitude the material assistance in the preparation of the address 
which he secured from a series of lectures by Dr. Everett Dean Martin of Claremont Col- 
leges before Graduate School of Banking of the American Bankers’ Association in 1938. 
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to give you the desire and 
the ability to analyze, that is, to break down a problem 
so that you can see the component parts clearly, and 
then to synthesize, namely, to put together the clearly 
revealed facts as they stand out before you in the proper 
patterns to form new concepts leading to logical con- 
clusions, then I say you can lay no just claim to being 
an educated man. 

Mental humility: If I were asked to pick out the 
one paramount blessing that education should bestow 
on any man, I should place mental humility—toler- 
ance for other people’s opinions—above all others. “A 
little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” So every man, 
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it seems to me, who aspires to be truly educated should 
pursue at least one subject far enough to realize how 
little he ever can hope to know about it when he com- 
pares his own knowledge with that of the real master 
minds in that particular field. “Knowledge is proud 
that it knows so much; wisdom is humble that it knows 
no more,” said Cowper. “Healthy discontent is the 
root of all progress” is the burden of an ancient Chinese 
proverb. 

A sense of the fitness of things: When I refer to a 
sense of the fitness of things as being one of the charac- 
teristics of a liberally educated man, I am thinking 
not merely of urbanity—the ability to conduct one’s 
self under any given set of circumstances as a gentle- 
man. My underlying thought goes farther than that 
and applies with equal force to a man’s mental fibre. 

A sense of the fitness of things, as I employ the term, 
is not mere social polish or intellectual veneer; it per- 
meates a man’s whole being; it leads him intuitively 
to reject the spurious and the false, to welcome the 
genuine and the true; to repulse baseness and vulgarity, 
and welcome nobility and refinement in thought, emo- 
tion, and action. Education that does not mold the 
character of the human receptacle, spiritually and 
morally, is readily transformed into lethal poison for 
the individual and social dynamite for the body politic. 

A realization of personal responsibility: Your fore- 
bears and mine bequeathed us a century and a half ago 
a priceless legacy of freedom, created through the 
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INDUSTRIALIST, EDUCATIONAL ADVISOR 


Henning Webb Prentis, ]r., was born in St. Louis, Mo., in 1884, 
educated in the public schools of that State, and graduated from | 
the University of Missouri in 1903. For the next two years he 
was secretary to the president of that university and from 1905 | 
to 1907 was secretary of the University of Cincinnati in charge | 
of that institution’s relations with secondary schools. In 1907 at 
Cincinnati he took a Master of Arts degree in economics. Con- 
tinuing his active interest in education, Mr. Prentis is a trustee 
of Lincoln Memorial University, of Pennsylvania State College, 
and of Wilson College. The honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
has been conferred on him by Hampden-Sydney College and 
Grove City College. 

Mr. Prentis joined the Armstrong Cork Company in 1907. In 
1926 he was elected a member of the board of directors of the 
company and one of its vice-presidents. In 1929 he was promoted 
to the first vice-presidency, and in March, 1934, he was elected 
president, to head an organization which numbers more than 
11,000 persons in this country and abroad. He is a director of 
the National Industrial Conference Board, of the Pennsylvania 
State Chamber of Commerce, of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, and a director and vice-president of the National 


Association of Manufacturers. 





ceaseless sacrifice of brain and brawn and treasure by 
generation after generation of our English-speaking 
ancestors. In view of the character of that heritage 
and the peculiar responsibility that educated men and 
women have to preserve it, it seems fitting that we 
should ask ourselves: What do we purpose to do as 
individuals to preserve that legacy of freedom intact 
for the generations that are to follow us? 

If we are honest with ourselves, we must admit that 
with few exceptions we Americans have taken the 
blessings of freedom for granted for so long; have so 
completely washed our hands of public affairs; have 
so thoroughly evaded our individual responsibility 
as educated citizens; have so neglected the study of 
politics in the broad sense of the word, that today 
we are practically powerless to de- 
fend our American heritage against 
its traducers. In fact, few of us have 
even the vaguest knowledge of the 
roots of liberty from which our sys- 
tem of government has sprung. 

I, too, plead guilty to this indict- 
ment. I assumed so smugly until 
five or six years ago that liberty was 
mine by inalienable right, that I 
gave little attention to what was 
going on in our State Capitol or in 
Washington. Government, except 
when I had to make out a tax re- 
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turn, was something remote and apart from my 
daily life. And so, while I devoted a certain segment 
of my time to personal and family affairs, some to 
recreation, a smaller bit to community interests, a still 
smaller portion to the church, all the rest was applied 
to business. There was virtually no place in my life— 
apart from voting—that was set aside specifically for 
the duties of citizenship. 

In that respect I was not any different from the 
average American. I took government for granted; 
assumed that free enterprise and civil liberty were 
sacrosanct; and that there was no need for me to 
worry my head about any of them. Some six years 
ago, however, I had a rude awakening. Since then 
I have realized what I should have recognized many 
years ago, namely, that no system of government— 
particularly representative democracy—can rise higher 
than the intelligent interest of its citizens. 

This republic, after all, was not founded by men who 
sat in their seats and waited for somebody else to do 
the job; by men who were so engrossed in their private 
affairs that they had no time to give to public ques- 
tions. Furthermore, the system of representative de- 
mocracy, free enterprise, and religious liberty which 
they established is not going to be maintained if our 
intelligent men continue to work at their private busi- 
nesses five-sixths of the time and spend the rest of their 
waking hours playing golf. When I read of the crush- 
ing sacrifices made by our Revolutionary forebears, 
I stand frankly abashed and ashamed. 


We are not altogether to blame for what has hap- 
pened. Our lack of awareness has been due largely 
to the sort of education we received. And here I am 
not criticizing our schools and colleges. Under repre- 
sentative democracy they have to reflect the current 
temper of the people. We have simply had our hearts 


so set on material success that we have virtually forced 
our educational institutions to teach concrete realities 
instead of directing attention to the basic principles 
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which underlie and determine all the facts of human 
existence. 

For the last two generations we have practically 
abandoned the study of classical history from which 
our forefathers gleaned the principles which form the 
roots of American liberty. Obviously, a man who lacks 
knowledge of what has happened in past ages is simply 
a creature of the moment, governed solely by oppor- 
tunistic considerations. We have, moreover, virtually 
given up the study of political philosophy. How many 
of us have read Thomas Hobbes’ “Leviathan,” in which 
the author portrays government as a huge monster 
that inevitably devours personal freedom if it be not 
carefully checked and curbed at every point? How 
many of us have ever digested John Locke on govern- 
ment? Or John Stuart Mill, or Adam Smith? 


Yet, when we examine the history of the Revolu- 
tionary period in this country, we find that the in- 
fluences which determined the form of our government 
stemmed from two main sources: First, from the 
philosophy of Socrates, Aristotle, and Cicero as re- 
flected in the thinking of those English political phil- 
osophers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; 
and, second, from the British Reformation of the 
fourteenth century inspired by John Wyclif. From 
the merging of, these two currents of thought came 
our concept of personal freedom. That concept is 
supported by a tripod. One leg of this tripod is repre- 
sentative democracy; the second, private free enter- 
prise; the third, civil—particularly religious—liberty. 
The history of ancient Greece and Rome, the age-long 
experience of our British ancestors, and recent events 
in Europe prove incontrovertibly that if any one of 
the legs of this tripod be undermined, the whole struc- 
ture of personal freedom soon crashes to earth. 

The principles on which our government was based 
were summarized with exceptional clarity by John 
Locke. His conclusions directly guided the founding 

(Continued on page 43) 
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An article that is not 
to appear in “Dun’s Review”: 
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REGIONAL VARIATIONS 
in RETAILERS’ TAX PAYMENTS 


HE various ragged blankets of tax- 

ation which overlie the country— 
sales taxes, property taxes, income taxes, 
social security, and miscellaneous taxes 
—make possible an almost infinite as- 
sortment of tax payments, with prob- 
ably no two retailers paying exactly the 
same assortment in the same relative 
proportions. This is not only a natural 
result of the infinite variations in re- 
tailers’ sales volumes, income, and prop- 
erty holdings which serve as bases for 
taxation, but reflects also the fact that 
no two of the forty-eight State tax sys- 
tems are exactly alike and that local 
property taxation runs to even more 
copious variety. Infinite as such variety 
is, it requires that any valid survey have 
an enormous sample. 

More than 16,000 independent re- 
tailers contributed to the Survey a 
record of their tax payments in 1938, 
a large enough sample to yield satis- 
factory national averages of tax pay- 
ments in about thirty retail trades. 
(Dun’s Review, July, August, 1939). 
When each of the thirty trades are 
broken down into forty-eight State 
groups, however, there emerge almost 
1,500 little squads averaging about ten 
stores each and totally incapable of 
storming the mathematical defenses 
which usually hinder the capture of 
accurate averages. Even when the 
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J, ANNOUNCEMENTS of the reports on the Survey of Taxes Paid 
by Business to appear in Dun’s Review there have been included a proposed discussion 


of regional differences in the tax payments of retailers. 


As the Dun & BRADSTREET 


Research and Statistical Division has worked further with this material, it has become 


publication in full in these pages. 


limited conclusions which may be drawn from it. 


apparent that the resulting text and tables are not of sufficient general interest to warrant 


In place of the complete report we present here a few of the 


To readers who are students of 


taxation and to others who believe that a more complete discussion may reveal some 
points of interest, a copy of the manuscript and tables will gladly be sent on request. 


trades are combined into ten broad 
groups and the States gathered in clans 
whose tax laws are related, many of the 
variations shown in the tables are the 
purely accidental results of unusually 
large or small tax payments. 

The study does, nonetheless, permit 
some general conclusions. We are deal- 
ing, of course, with State and local taxes 
only, since Federal taxes are imposed 
at uniform rates throughout the coun- 
try and do not vary appreciably among 
the States. These State and local taxes 
ordinarily constitute about 63 per cent 
of the retailers’ tax payments, a little 
less than two-thirds of the total, which 
our United States averages have already 
shown to be about 2 per cent of the an- 
nual sales of retail trade. 

State sales taxes, though they fail to 
yield as much as an optimistic budge- 
teer might have estimated by multiply- 
ing the tax rate against Census retail 
volume, nevertheless are commonly the 
retailer’s largest tax payment in sales- 
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tax States. This tax, furthermore, ac- 
counts for most of the major differences 
in the tax payment ratios reported by 
retailers in the several States and re- 
gions. 

Next in importance among the 
strictly State and local levies are the 
variations in property tax payments, 
which are related less to regional fac- 
tors than to size of town, local tax rates, 
and assessment policies. The Social 
Security levy under combined Federal 
and State auspices varies less from State 
to State than any other tax payment 
ratio, if equal sizes of business enter- 
prises be considered. 

Beyond these generalizations we can- 
not reach with the data at hand. If 
business spokesmen are to have com- 
plete and reliable information as a basis 
for presenting their views to State legis- 
latures and local taxing authorities, 
further study is needed. It must be 
based on an even larger sample of ex- 
perience than the present broad survey. 
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14 FINANCIAL RATIOS jor 24 WHOLESALE 
and 12 RETAIL TRADES 


In contrast 
with those for 
1937, the 1938 
figures for im- 
portant financial 
ratios in twenty- 
four wholesale 





GENDREAU 


and twelve retail trades show four out- 
standing changes: (1) lower annual 
sales, (2) smaller year-end inventories, 
(3) lower year-end current liabilities, 
and (4) less profitable operations. A 
limitation—or from another point of 
view, a valuable characteristic—of this 
study is that most of the concerns whose 
operating figures yield these averages 
have tangible net worth of at least 
$50,000, which is large, as retail capital 
goes. 

Most lines of commercial and indus- 
trial activity hit bingo in a big way in 
1937. This was the high point from 
the reaction which started in the 
brightly colored bubble year of 1929, 
when almost everything except the 
national debt made record highs; then 
came the bumps along the bottom in 
1932, followed by the gradual start up- 
ward. During the Spring and Summer 
of 1937 another “reaction” set in; per- 
haps in the parlance of Wall Street this 
one would be called a “secondary re- 
action.” It held sway pretty well until 
the Summer of this year. 

The year 1938 was in the doldrums. 
Factory automobile sales fell from 


New 1938 Averages 


ROY A. FOULKE 


Dun & BRADSTREET, INC. 


5,016,437 in 1937 (the second highest 
year in the motor vehicle industry) to 
2,655,171 in 1933—47 per cent—a 
tremendous trap-door drop. The sales 
of durable consumer goods fell off, 
electric refrigerators from 2,310,000 to 
1,240,000 units, or 46 per cent, vacuum 
cleaners 22 per cent, and electric ranges 
38 per cent. Manufacturers’ sales of 
furniture dropped from $658,000,000 in 
1937 to $436,000,000 in 1938, a decrease 
of 32 per cent. The aggregate sales of 
paints, varnishes, and lacquers dropped 
from $538,460,000 in 1937 to $447,000,- 
000 in 1938. Only in the awards of 
construction contracts, the volume of 





air travel, and the manufacture of elec- 
tric dry shavers were there appreciable 
improvements. 

With less production in all important 
lines of manufacturing there was de- 
creased distribution. Wholesale and 
retail distributors purchased less mer- 
chandise. The smaller annual sales are 
shown in the tables on pages 10 and 11 
in the ratio of turnover of tangible net 
worth, based on the relationship be- 
tween annual net sales and tangible net 
worth. The median ratios of seventeen 
of the twenty-four wholesale lines and 
ten of the twelve retail lines show 
noticeably smaller turnovers of tangible 
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FOR 24 WHOLESALE AND 12 RETAIL TRADES—FOURTEEN IMPORTANT 


(The middle half of the concerns fall between italicized figures; the second figure, the median, is the middle concern) 










































































WHOLESALERS 
Funded 
Current Net Net Profits Turnover Net Fixed Current Total Inventory Inventory Debts 
Number Assets to Net Profits on on Net Turnover of of Net Average Salesto Assets to Debt to Debt to to Net Covered by toN 
LINE : Busin : 5 : ; et 
-INE OF BUSINESS of Current Profitson Tangible Working Tangible Working Collection Inven- Tangible Tangible Tangible Working Current — Working 
Concerns Debt Net Sales Net Worth Capital Net Worth Capital Period tory Net Worth Net Worth Net Worth* Capital Debt Capital* 
Ratio Per Cent PerCent Per Cent Times Times Days Ratio Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cen: 
Automobile Parts and 4-95 2.84 10.10 15.14 3-47 5-54 37 6.3 5-9 16.7 50.7 63.8 33-9 60.8 
Pa Sa 156 2.93 1.06 2.69 4.05 2.52 3-76 47 4.4 12.4 31.3 89.9 81.8 57.1 774 
ab ik 2.14 0.02 0.35 0.55 1.79 2.82 64 3-3 27.2 54.7 423.2 99-4 85.5 101.3 
4.38 0.82 12.70 17.63 15.50 23.19 14 32.0 3-6 10.7 19.9 48.5 
Butter, Eggs, and Cheese 42 271 0.14 1.47 1.98 10.24 13.64 19 26.8 12.9 25.2 25,3 89.3 
oo 1.86 0.204 7 ri8t 2.171 5.80 9-92 37 12.9 30.4 47-1 70.7 141.8 
Cigars, Cigarettes, and 2.67 0.27 5.56 8.02 20.3 9.5 14 36.6 3.5 36.1 56.4 89.1 
hae ‘ 58 1.94 0.21 2.84 4-47 13.5 21.4 : i f 27:3 9.7 68.0 ahs 78.0 141.9 
1.55 0.03 0.29 0.39 8.9 12.9 a2 18.7 25.4 731.3 a 102.5 180.5 
5.50 2.34 12.22 19.90 5.17 8.50 26 15.6 7.9 13.6 44.5 32.2 
Coffee and Tea 2 823 0.8 2.87 5.28 3. 6.32 3 10 23.1 23.9 61.1 72.1 
4 7 44 3 % 3 3 7 
2.53 0.291 o.got 1.14t 2.62 3:79 66 6.4 43-7 39.1 78.8 105.6 
3.66 0.87 5.82 7.85 7.30 8.39 25 8.3 2.0 30.6 55-5 41.6 
Drugs and Drug Sundries 57 2.89 0.43 1.67 1.83 3.65 4.55 44 6.1 9.2 38.3 78.1 67.9 
2.16 0.251 0.74t 086+ 2075 3-70 67 4:3 25.0 61.5 104.9 94.2 
3.85 0.94 4.36 5.67 4.74 5.88 46 8.5 0.9 17.1 47.8 35.8 
Dry Goods 180 2.6 0.36 1.15 1.43 3.20 .23 60 5.9 6.7 35.6 66.2 70. 
) 4 3 : : 7 70.4 
2.07 0.85 2.124 2.881 2:25 2.93 84 2 3.9 19.2 91.3 Pe gI.5 103.8 
3.81 1.94 10.37 12.14 5.04 6.53 38 8.7 3.8 24.7 51.1 52-7 
Electrical Parts and Supplies 70 2.56 0.79 2.96 3.26 3.60 4.31 48 6.9 9.3 52.1 69.9 80.8 
1.98 0.41t 0.871 1.271 2.29 3.07 63 4.7 17.9 81.0 94.2 115.5 
3-13 0.22 1.25 1.93 5.52 9.71 40 10.5 1.6 24.5 51.8 59-3 
Food Products, Importers 29 2.45 0.17t 0.77t 0.844 4.14 5.08 57 77 8.3 58.2 94.0 94.2 
1.74 1.78 4.78 5.351 2.68 2:05 71 4.3 41.5 89.9 114.8 141.5 
3.06 0.78 11.63 16.58 13.95 22.3 15 34.6 3.4 31.7 18.3 85.4 
Fruits and Produce, Fresh 30 2.25 0.33 2.93 4.66 9.04 14.30 19 20.6 223 48.7 31.0 147.0 
1.66 0.13 0.64 123 5.14 8.61 Z 10.6 50.7 61.4 93.1 213.0 
4.49 0.56 2.88 2.95 5.13 5.25 29 12.5 0.2 6.6 37-3 12 
Furs and Skins 31 2.72 1.554 5.531 5.86 3-57 3.75 48 7:2 1.4 21.6 51.8 44.2 
2.11 4-731 12.191 13.141 2.54 2.69 71 4.2 2.5 67.3 oe 77.1 104.1 
3:77 0.75 75. 7.88 7.52 10.07 19 10.0 3.2 15.5 67.0 32.4 
Groceries 25s 2.67 0.36 1.84 2.68 5.30 7.4 29 8.4 11.9 36.5 85 55-9 
2.05 0.214 0.68 1.141 3-50 51 38 6.6 32.0 67.6 113.0 83.5 
4.67 252 6.63 8.75 3-23 4.03 2 4-5 3-4 12:7 57-9 64.6 26.3 52.0 
Hardware 151 3.23 0.78 1.72 2.03 2.13 2.70 53 3.3 11.8 25.2 69.8 76.3 45.5 76.6 
2.40 0-421 0.621 0.781 1.45 1.98 68 2.8 29.1 55-0 117.9 99.2 72.9 113.0 
4:99 0.95 a7 6.68 5-40 7.25 44 11.4 0.7 52.7 38.5 31.4 
Hosiery 4! 2.86 0.32 1.50 1.58 4.11 4.82 51 6.8 1.4 31.2 64.3 63.3 
2.02 1.414 3.8 34 3.95+ 2.70 2.80 75 ie 4.2 65.4 86.5 121.4 ‘ 
; 3.69 0.88 4.17 45 4-75 5.04 42 6.8 0.8 23.3 46.8 42.8 
Hosiery and Underwear 4 2.89 0.01 0.47 0.51 3.39 3.9 62 5.9 2.0 46.2 64.9 972.2 
) 47 7 4 3 4 7 
2.26 1.604 4.184 4.851 2.52 2.89 gI 4.7 4.2 61.1 82.8 93.1 . 
5.52 1.07 6.52 6.90 6.17 6.32 28 12.6 1.0 17.6 32.2 50.6 
Knitted Outerwear 29 3.19 0.58 2.62 2.80 4.46 4.91 53 8.9 1.7 33.3 46.1 757 
2:27 0.091 0.274 0.311 2.88 2.99 62 5.9 3-5 63.4 58.0 120.5 : 
4.44 0.88 3-65 5.52 4.09 6.49 29 6-4 ay 10.1 35-1 44-7 33-4 66.8 
Lumber 131 3.01 0.06 0.14 0.27 2.23 3.80 59 4.4 20.3 28.1 70.6 7301 62.2 88.7 
on 1.99 2.1114 g77' 4.814 1.67 2.26 77 3-4 44.1 48.8 102.1 104.3 121.4 14301 
297 0.27 2.51 4.60 9.20 16.25 17 35-5 6.4 24.4 27.2 89.5 
Meat and Poultry 50 2.39 0.03 0.21 0.37 7.33 11.79 28 26.8 34.1 42.4 39.2 127.5 
1.80 0.684 2.801 6.554 3-93 8.80 42 16.1 69.1 70.2 57-9 143.7 
4.36 0.61 3.52 4.35 5.34 7.20 43 9.3 2.3 19.6 68.9 45-5 47.7 8 3.3 
Paper 143 257 0.07 0.28 0.38 3.98 5.66 55 6.3 9.4 36.8 79.1 66.3 79.9 g1.0 
2.10 1.304 3.241 4.871 2.55 3.68 69 4.8 29.1 64.4 102.2 94.3 113.4 1276 
Plumbing and Heating 4.82 0.6 2.94 4.08 5.09 6.68 48 8.3 5.8 15.5 57.2 51.5 32.4 69.6 
Supplies 93 2.69 0.12 0.33t 0.53+ 3.33 4-93 60 5.1 19.4 37.3 973 76.6 68.4 98.2 
‘ 2.04 1.804 4.201 8.184 2.26 3.10 88 2.3 46.3 68.6 119.4 102.3 107.1 112.7 





t Loss. 


were for cash and part were on 


charge acc 


ount,. 
determined the average number of days which the accounts and notes receivable were outstanding based upon the resultant yearly charge sales. 
to obtain an average collection period which could be used as a broad ¢g 


* This percentage was determined only for those lines of business and for those years in which a reasonable number of concerns had outstanding long-term liabilities. 



































** Part of the annual sales 


To obtain an average collection period it would have been necessary to deduct the amount of the cash sales from the annual net sales and then to have 


guide. 


EXPLANATION OF RATIO ANALYSIS TERMS 


CoLLEcTION PERiop—The 


bad debts, 


number of days that the 


represents when compared with the 
divide the annual net credit sales by 365 days to obtain the average credit sales per day. 
Then divide the total of accounts and notes receivable by the average credit sales per 


day to obtain the average collection period. 


Current Assers—Total of cash, accounts, and notes receivable for the sale of mer- 
listed securities when carried at the lower 


chandise in regular trade quarters, inventory, 


annual net credit sales. 


total of trade 
receivable (including assigned accounts and discounted notes, if any) less reserves for 


Formula— 


of cost or market, and United States Government securitics. 


accounts and note 


This necessary information was available in too few cases 


CurrENT Dest—Total of all liabilities due within one year from statement date in- 
cluding current payments on serial notes, mortgages, debentures, or other funded debts. 


“S This item also includes current reserves such‘as reserves for taxes and reserves for con- 


tingencies set up for specific purposes, but docs not include reserves for depreciation. 
Fixep Assets—The sum of the depreciated book values of real estate, buildings, lease- 
hold improvements, fixtures, furniture, machinery, tools, and equipment. 

FunpEep Desr—NMortgages, bonds, debentures, gold notes, serial notes or other obli- 


gations with a maturity of more than one year from the statement date. 


INVENTORY—The sum of raw material, material in process, and finished merchandise. 
It does not include supplies. 
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FINANCIAL RATIOS—MEDIAN AND INTERQUARTILE RANGE—FOR 





1938 


(The middle half of the concerns fall between italicized figures; the second figure, the median, is the middle concern) 


WHOLESALERS (Continued) 



















































































Funded 
+ Current Net Net Profits Turnover Net Fixed Current Total Inventory Inventory Debts 
Line oF BUSINESS Number Assets to Net Profits on onNet Turnoverof of Net Average Salesto Assets to Debt to Debt to toNet Covered by to Net 
NE NE : of Current Profits on Tangible Working Tangible Working Coliection Inven- Tangible Tangible Tangible Working Current Working 
Concerns Debt Net Sales Net Worth Capital Net Worth Capital Period tory Net Worth Net Worth Net Worth* Capital Debt Capital * 
Ratio PerCent PerCent Per Cent Times Times Days Ratio Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
5.18 1.93 6.85 8.17 e: 7 4.46 55 — a ; 1.8 14.8 . 42.6 33-4 
Shoes, Men’s and Women’s 39 4.07 0.24 0.73 0.89 3.17 3.76 63 5.0 8.8 26.2 60.6 56.9 
2.57 2.28+ 5.31t 6.47 2.42 2.71 83 4.0 21.2 43.0 82.9 84.7 ae 
‘ ' ' 08 58 33 Ps 
Shoes, Women’s and 4.10 0.52 3-93 4.0 7-58 7.83 44 11.7 1.2 22.0 35.0 37-3 
Children’s 34 2.66 0.58t 2.87+ 3.24t 4.96 5.46 52 8.5 3.8 42.1 50.1 76.1 
e 2.02 2.95+ 966+ 12.41t 3.28 4.18 62 4.8 5.6 73.6 84.5 128.4 
} : 225 1.03 12.04 15.50 11.78 14.80 25 11.3 3-5 53.6 65.9 84.1 
Wines and Liquors 48 1.79 0.90 6.39 7.20 7.18 7.86 41 8.3 8.9 114.4 121.5 111.6 
zn 1.45 0.26 1.26 1.46 4.47 ; 6.15 60 5-4 23-2 159.2 157.9 131.5 ; 
Womenswear, Coats, Suits, 3.92 0.95 9.60 10.79 9-90 11.10 38 32.6 2.9 25.4 22.5 79.2 
ceil Ribeesie 31 2.39 0.46t 2.93+ 3.45t 6.24 YG 3 2 16.3 6.1 $¥.3 36.6 137.8 
2.06 2.91t 10.06+t  11.45+t 3.32 4.09 68 10.6 15.5 77.0 46.3 181.6 
Woolen and Worsted Piece : 235 0.65 gi 4.66 6.50 7-31 48 6.8 0.7 65-5 62.4 82.3 
Guus 52 1.75 0.02+ 0.10+ o.11t 4.16 4.64 65 5.2 1.6 99.0 84.3 124.9 
ns 1.53 2.00t 4.69+ 5-71t 2.31 2.85 83 2.8 4.0 154.5 120.6 147.6 
oe RETAILERS 
; 5.96 3-52 6.80 7.96 2.51 2.79 121 11.6 2.9 11.8 17.3 52.2 
Clothing, Installment 61 3.56 1.37 2.19 2.68 1.61 1.94 171 8.4 8.0 25.5 24.7 92.8 
ae 2.64 1.93+ 3.58t 5.58t BES 1.52 fF 6.4 12.6 48.7 37-0 147.0 
: 4.35 2.43 5.92 7.82 3.36 4-73 bi 4.2 8.6 15.3 60.2 67.0 32.4 67.1 
Clothing, Men’s and Boys’ 81 2.69 0.41 1.06 1.61 2.26 3.39 bcs 3-5 17.6 38.4 84.4 99.6 52.9 98.2 
as _ 2.08 2.45t 762+ 1 364+ PS 2.32 “8 2.7 342 65.7 100.0 121.7 84.1 122.0 
4.87 0.98 2.66 5.32 3.81 6.34 42 18.2 20.5 9-7 237 88.2 
Coal 2 2.42 0.30t 0.56+ 1.50t 1.90 4.90 62 14.2 47-5 352 39.2 112.0 
= ; 1.68 1.17t F.§8T 2.57+ 1.34 2.10 80 10.9 76.8 531 ee 63-5 153.0 
5.07 3.06 6.20 11.44 3.29 5.48 — 7.6 13.3 11.0 46.2 55.2 34.1 74.9 
Department Stores, All 342 3-45 1.16 2.70 4.94 2.31 4.13 = 5.9 37:9 24.6 65.8 71.2 56.0 103.3 
2332 o.12t 0.27 0.56¢ 1.61 B15 be 4.0 58.6 41.5 94.5 945 81.9 147.0 
By Size (Tangible Net Worth) Classes—Medians Only 
Under $200,000 144 3.23 0.31 0.77 1.05 2.38 3.44 = 4.2 199 24.9 65.7 81.5 44.8 100.8 
$200,000 to $500,000 76 3-17 1.94 4.46 8.07 2.36 4.08 +* 6.5 26.9 rn 72 63.6 64.2 82.0 
Over $500,000 122 3-76 1.68 3.88 7.16 2.31 4.26 7 7.0 43-7 17.2 55-5 58. 59.1 104.1 
6.29 1.33 4.26 6.72 317 4.92 +* 6.5 31 IXF 34.5 36.7 
Fur Garments 33 3-70 0.08 0.18 0.23 Pe: 3.02 = 4.6 9.2 31.4 52.9 66.6 
re = 2.2 4.17+ VET As 8.38t B35 2.18 *# 3.1 23.6 64.6 <a 84.1 120.7 : 
5.52 4.61 6.88 7.35 1.92 2.23 186 6.0 2.9 14.3 55-3 18.7 64.8 70.6 
Furniture, Installment 185 3-49 0.10t o.12+ 0.16+ 1.24 1.54 258 5.1 14.5 29.4 83.0 28.4 109.0 86.4 
ee % 2.28 4.30 3-98+ 4.got 0.88 1.09 330 3-7 28.0 59.8 35S 47D ITS 108.9 
5-49 3.46 6.94 10.49 2.47 3.52 ** 4.2 5.0 4-7 57.6 13.3 
Hardware 39 F27 0.74 1.30 2.04 1.71 2.75 =s 3-0 35-4 23.1 74.0 39-7 
2.46 0.36+ o.41t 0.67+ 1.14 1.87 oe 2.6 62.8 25-4 101.8 67.5 
5-75 3-78 7-43 12.46 1.68 3-54 wes 38 3-4 5-9 72.3 16.8 
Jewelry (No Installment) 25 “ans 1.04 1.33 1.75 1.30 1.65 = 2.2 8.0 16.2 OI.t 43.6 
¥ 2-70 3.00+ 2.46+ 3-36+ 0.84 Fo 2 ste 1.3 13.9 32.1 ae 102.5 69.9 
4.00 2.75 6.48 10.17 2.36 3.80 55 59 18.8 9.5 48.1 48.2 31.4 66.7 
Lumber 125 3.01 0.87 1.52 2.66 1.52 2.83 80 3.9 38.8 21.6 71.5 61.7 65.3 7-2 
ae) 2.09 1.14t 1.24t 22EF PPI 1.91 1103 56.6 42.5 90.7 85.9 108.6 102.8 
4.69 1.33 4.51 7.40 3.38 4.82 ial 4.6 8.6 18.3 77-3 23.1 
Men’s Furnishings 32 2.76 0.73 1.70 2.05 2.27 2.87 aad 2.9 22.9 27.1 108.0 44.9 
e 2 2.47 1.oot 1.68+ 2.08+ 1.64 2.04 - — 2-4 36.4 61.4 : (141.4 _ 81.4 — 
3.85 1.77 8.39 12.18 4:79 6.71 “* 5-4 6.1 16.8 81.8 23.4 
Shoes, Men’s and Women’s 36 3.14 0.13 0.39 0.60 2.99 4.64 #* 3.2 18.6 31.4 114.1 34.1 
33 2.8ot 5.601 7.52t 1.80 2:55 ies 2.6 28.9 431 132.2 48.6 
3.56 a0 6.70 10.g0 5.29 9.58 . 13.6 11.6 20.4 40-6 41.3 59.5 85.7 
Women’s Specialty Shops 169 2.68 0.23 0.82 1.28 3.34 6.62 = 8.9 23.5 37.3 67.9 68.6 102.2 101.0 
1.99 2.03+t 4.08+ 6.131 1.98 3.01 ite 5-9 45-1 60.6 | 94-4 93-4 145.5 126.3 



































tLoss. * This percentage was determined only for those lines of business and for those years in which a reasonable number of concerns had outstanding long-term liabilities. ** Part of the annual sales 
were for cash and part were on charge account. To obtain an average collection period it would have been necessary to deduct the amount of the cash sales from the annual net sales and then to have 
This necessary information was available in too few cases 


determined the average number of days which the accounts and notes receivable were outstanding based upon the resultant yearly charge sales. 


to obtain an average collection period which could be used as a broad guide. 


Ner Prorrrs—Profit after full depreciation on buildings, machinery, equipment, furni- 
ture, fixtures, and other assets of a fixed nature; reserve for taxes; reduction in the 
Value of inventory to cost or market, whichever lower; charge-offs for bad debts; all 


miscellaneous reserves and adjustments; but before dividends or withdrawals. 


Net Sates—The dollar volume of business transacted for 365 days net after deduc- 


tions for returns, allowances, and discounts from gross sales. 


Ner Sa.es to INveNToRY—The quotient obtained by dividing the annual net sales by 
the statement inventory. This quotient does not represent the actual physical turnover 
which would be determined by reducing the annual net sales by the percentage of gross 
profit, and then dividing the resulting figure by the statement inventory. 





Net Workinc Capitat—tThe difference between the sum of the current assets and the 
sum of the current debt. 


TANGIBLE Net WortH—The sum of all preferred stocks (if any) and common stocks, 
surplus, and undivided profits, less any intangible items in the assets, such as good-will, 
trade-marks, patents, copyrights, leascholds, mailing lists, treasury stock, organization 


expenses, and underwriting discounts and expenses. 


TURNOVER OF TANGIBLE NET WortH—The quotient obtained by dividing the annual 
net sales by the tangible net worth. 


TURNOVER oF NET Workinc Caprrat—The quotient obtained by dividing the annual 
net sales by the net working capital. 


net worth for 1938 than for 1937. The 
two retail lines which reflected an in- 
creased turnover were coal and shoes. 

The smaller year-end inventories are 
revealed by the median ratio of inven- 
tory to net working capital, one of 
the most important practical, financial 
guides to the management staffs of 
commercial and industrial business 
enterprises. In fifteen of the wholesale 
trades and nine of the retail lines this 
particular median ratio was lower in 
1938 than in 1937. The downward 
trend is much more noticeable in 
wholesaling than in retailing. This 


year-end inventory condition is con- 





firmed by the two most recent annual 
Dun & BrapstrEeT inventory surveys, 
which show a greater percentage drop 
between these two year-end dates in 
the wholesale than in the retail field. 
Estimated inventories of wholesalers 
at the end of 1937 amounted to $2,543,- 


000,000 and at the end of 1938, $2,365,- 
000,000, a decrease of 7 per cent. 
Estimated inventories of retailers at the 
end of 1937 amounted to $5,033,000,000 


and at the end of 1938, $4,757,000,000, a 


decrease of approximately 514 per cent. 
Continuing Decline 


Department stores, which represent 
the more important of the twelve divi- 
sions of retail trade given in the table 
on page 11, have shown a downward 
trend in inventories for the past two 
years. The inter-quartile ratios of this 
division of retail distribution for 1938 


are based upon the study of the figures 


CAMERA GUILD, INC, 


of 342 independent department stores. 

In addition to the inter-quartile range 
of ratios for the entire group of depart- 
ment stores, it has been practicable to 
derive medians for these concerns as 
they divide into three size classes ac- 


cording to amount of invested capital: 
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144 with a tangible net worth of less 
than $200,000 each, 76 with a tangible 
net worth ranging between $200,000 
and $500,000, and 122 with a tangible 
net worth above $500,000. The break- 
downs show (1) a decreasing turnover 
of tangible net worth as the size of 
department stores increases, (2) an in- 
creasing turnover in net working cap- 
ital as the tangible net worth goes up, 
(3) a faster turnover in inventory in 
the larger stores, probably due to more 
efficient managerial guidance, (4) a 
larger than proportionate increase in 
investment in fixed assets in the larger 
stores, and (5) a smaller current debt 
as the size expands. These are all rather 
interesting, and not exactly expected 
results. 


The smaller current liabilities are 
disclosed by the familiar ratio of cur- 


rent financial health, current debt to 
tangible net worth. Sixteen of the 
twenty-four wholesale lines and nine 
of the twelve retail lines disclose a 
decrease during the year in this ratio. 
Here again the changes seemed to be 
more marked in the wholesale than 
in the retail field. With smaller in- 
ventories there is always the -natural 
tendency that current liabilities will be 
lower. 


Profits Less 


The less profitable operations in 1938 
are shown by the medians of each of 
the three profit ratios: met profits on 
net sales, net profits on tangible net 
worth, and net profits on net working 
capital. Smaller profit ratios are shown 
for 1938 operations than for 1937 in all 
but four of the wholesale divisions and 
in every one of the retail lines. For 
1937 operations only three of the whole- 
sale lines and not one of the retail lines 
showed a loss in the median figure. 
For 1938 the downward trend brought 
losses in the median ratio to six whole- 
sale divisions and two retail divisions. 
A remarkable change in the other 
direction may come to light when the 
last page is turned on the year 1939 
and the figures are available for another 


year’s comparisons. 

















BUSINESS QUIZ VI- 
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DECORATIONS BY CLARENCE SWITZER 


ITH its accent on atlas, this quiz is for 
travellers and armchair travellers. “Eco- 
7 hy,” the professors would say, | 

nomic geography, the professors would say, but 
it’s simply about cities and States, canals and com- 
modities. Do you know, for example, what region 
is the greatest potential market for low-cost houses, 
how and where human beings and animals com- 
pete for silage, or what big cities get along without 
navigable water? 

The scoring scheme is slightly more complex 
than in past quizzes, but on the other hand a per- 
fect score is 105, which ought to mean that even a 

5 8 
fair record will sound pretty good. Each right 
answer to the 15 questions on this page counts one 
point; each answer to the next 16 questions on the 
next two pages counts five points, and on the last 
ten questions, again, each answer is worth one 
point. 15 =---(ié= 5) +— 10: = 105, OLED 

Mathematicians know what Q.E.D means, all 
right, but sales managers, purchasing agents, and 
top-executives with a knack for keeping miscel- 
laneous knowledge in hand ought to make the 
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around the world m 
eighteen minutes 
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best showing. Tria) and error in our testing kitchen 


5 
suggests that 80 per cent is a good score, and no one 
should be ashamed of 70. 

To readers who make a perfect score—105—Dwun’s 
Review will send a suitably engraved Certificate of 
Distinction. Answers on page 47. 
1—15. Each of the following cities is commonly as- 
sociated with one of the following products or phe- | 
nomena of civilization. Can you match them, writing 


the correct letter in the square beside each? 


(One point for each correct answer.) 


1. G] Akron Automobiles 
. E) Adlantic City Baked Beans 
Boardwalks 


3. &) Boston 
4. &] Brooklyn 


Bureaus and cabinets 


5. LE} Chicago . Cameras 
6. (4 Cincinnati Collars and shirts 
». BA) Detroit Dodgers 
8. EJ Duluth Insurance policies 
9. FE] Hartford Iron ore 


Meat Packing 


Motion pictures 
Playing cards | 


10. Los Angeles 
11. &) New York 
12. ({) Pittsburgh 
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13. E) Rochester Skyscrapers 
14. [) Troy Steel 

15. &] Washington Tires 
3 ] 
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16. In recent years, 1934-1938, only one of these com- 
modities has been among the United States’ three 
most important imports. 

Silk 

Rubber 

Vegetable oils 


Tin 
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17. The largest United States city not on navigable 
water is 


[J A. Indianapolis 
Worcester 
Denver 

- Bannghs 


CL] 
L) 
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OOn: 


18. From country to country, the higher the standard 
of living 


C] A. The more corn is used for human food 
and the less fed to animals 

[] B. The more corn is fed to animals and 
the less used for human food 

[) C. The more human beings are fed to 
animals and the less animals are fed to 
human beings 

[J D. The less animals and human beings are 
fed their corn in liquid form 


19. From 1910 to 1937 per capita consumption of 
tobacco products in the United States increased 
about 


(0 A. 7 per cent 
L] B. 27 per cent 
[J C. 47 per cent 
[J D. 67 per cent 





20. 


2I. 


22. 


23. 


One of these canals has more traffic (tonnage) 
than any other 


CL] A. Suez 

[]) B. Panama 

[] C. “Soo” (Sault Ste. Marie) 
(1) D. Erie 


From 1900 to 1930 the age of the average United 
States consumer shifted from 


CL] A. 26 years to 29 
CL) B. 30 years to 35 
[LJ C. 34 years to 30 
(1) D. No change 


In the United States the State which produces 
the most oil is 


[] A. Oklahoma 
L] B. Pennsylvania 
[] C. California 
fo) Ds. “Texas 


Associated with the opening up of an area of 
rubber plantations in Liberia is 


[] A. Fisk 

C] B. Firestone 
[] C. Goodrich 
L)] D. Goodyear 
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24. 








Pie served in restaurants must be accompanied 
by a square of native cheese in 


L] A. Wisconsin 
[] B. Minnesota 
[] C. New York 
[] D. Iowa 
































The railroad which advertises that it follows 
“the water level route” is the 


Ll) A. 


Nv 
Wi 


Pennsylvania 

Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 
Chesapeake & Ohio 

New York Central 





CL) B. 
OL) C. 
CL] D. 


If Cotton is King, the State most royalist is 


[] A. Texas 

LJ] B. Mississippi 
[] C. Alabama 
[C] D. Oklahoma 


27. Only one of these four does not have the dollar 
as its unit of currency 


[] A. Canada 

CL) B. Straits Settlements 
[] C. Brazil 

CJ] D. Hong Kong 


28. In every one of the last 25 years, more lumber 
than from any other State has come from 


| ag * 
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Oregon 
Michigan 
Washington 
Louisiana 


| oc. 
Cc ee 











29. Most of our Panama hats come from 


[] A. Venezuela 
C] B. Canal Zone 
CJ C. Equador 
[] D. Panama 














30. In the Western Hemisphere the country or 
colonial possession with the greatest population 
density (more than three times as great as that 
of the next) is 


Cuba 


C) A. 


B. Bermuda 
C. French West Indies 
D. Mexico 


OOO 

















31. The region which is generally thought to have 
the greatest shortage of low-cost houses, those 
which would sell for $2,000 to $3,000, is 


[J A. New England 

[] B. Pacific Coast 

[] C. East North Central 
[] D. South Atlantic 


32.—41. There are in the world 14 cities beginning 
with the letter “M” whose population is more than 
a half-million. Can you name 10? 

(one point for each) 
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BLAST FURNACE, SLOSS-SHEFFIELD STEEL & IRON COMPANY——PHOTO BY CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 


EXECUTIVE COMPENSATION 


Payments for executives’ services by very large and somewhat 
smaller companies, 1928-1936, as they varied from year to 
year and compared with sales volume, profits, and dividends. 


JOHN CALHOUN BAKER 


Associate Director of Research, 
Harvard Graduate School of Bustness Administration 


HE dearth of information about 
executive compensation has made 
this area, as well as the larger one of 
business profits and their division, one 
of the least satisfactory segments of 
business knowledge. 
Only recently has it become possible 


to examine carefully payments to execu- 





tives. In 1933 the Senate directed the 
Federal Trade Commission to obtain 
from each of the companies listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange data on 
salaries for each year from 1928 to 
1933. From 1934 to the present time 
somewhat similar statistical informa- 
tion has been collected and made avail- 


[ 16 ] 





able by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 

The purpose of this study’, which is 
primarily an excursion into the factual 
side of the subject, is threefold: (1) to 
indicate the size of executive payments 
by large companies ‘and by smaller ones, 
as percentages of earnings, as _per- 
centages of sales, and in actual dollar 
amounts; (2) to examine the fluctua- 
tions in these payments over a period . 
of years; and (3) to examine the share 
of earnings paid to executives and to 
stockholders. 





Size of Companies 


Figures for a group of 51 companies, 
each with assets over $100,000,000 in 
1929 and for a group of 53 companies 
with assets less than $10,000,000 in 1936 
were analyzed over the 1928-1936 
period. In previous studies’ by the 
author it has become clear that the size 
of a corporation, as measured by assets, 
affected payments to executives, both in 
dollar amounts and as percentages of 
earnings and sales. 

Companies with assets of less than 
$10,000,000 may still be far from 
“small”; the comparison is really one 
of large and not-so-large companies. 
Only in a relative sense can we call 
them large and small. 

The principal conclusions toward 
which this study points are that the 
large companies pay their top execu- 
tives considerably more in dollars than 
do the smaller companies, but that large 
ones pay to their executives a much 
lower percentage of their sales and 
earnings. A collateral conclusion, the 
large companies paid a much larger 
share of their earnings to stockholders, 
relative to executive compensation, 
than did the small companies. 

It is essential to define clearly just 
what is meant by the terms “executives” 
and “earnings,” particularly when 





1 The author wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to 
the Harvard University Committee on Research in the 
Trade Cycle and to the Milton Fund for a grant of money 
which enabled him to pursue the research on which a part 
of his article is based. The original study was reported in 
the Ouarterly Journal of Economics, May, 1939, (Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass.); it is here somewhat 
condensed. 

* Baker, John C., 
McGraw-Hill, 1938. 


Executive Salaries and Bonus Plans, 














































I. Firry-one Companies WitH Assets More THAN $100,000,000—EXECUTIVE COMPENSATION 
AS A PERCENTAGE OF EARNINGS, 1929 AND 1936; CHANGES IN COMPENSATION, 1928-1936 


(Percentage figures are median* averages; index numbers, 1929 = 100, are medians* of dollar amounts) 
Executive Number 
Compensation as a Indexes of Executive Compensation—————) 
Percentage of Earnings Executives (1929 = 100) 
Company 1929 1936 1929 19367 1928 1930 1931 1932 1934 1935 1936 
United States Steel Corporation.......... 0.5 1.5 13 = 2 103 85 79 67 76 76 
Kennecott Copper Corporation. ........... 0.5 1.6 ” 12 84 121 116 110 123 127 152 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company........ 0.6 1.0 12 12 99 102 102 102 167 157 158 
Shell Union Oil Corporation............. 1.2 1.0 5 8 103 96 103 68 76 58 g2 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company...... 12 23 10 . 126 100 93 a3 46 46 51 
Marshall Field & Company.............. 3 7.9 8 9 100 177 235 167 188 211 249 
Standard Oil Company of California. ..... i 2.6 II 12 go 116 109 109 100 107 107 
‘The Texas Corporation). 2..< 664.6 ic deans i3 ¥2 15 15 64 93 61 53 54 49 74 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey)... .. 1.4 0.6 20 12 58 106 77 56 40 37 37 
The Ohio Oil Company................ 1.4 42 8 II 95 118 127 128 95 97 101 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Gime: Inc. ee 22 16 14 103 101 95 85 87 88 88 
Phillips Petroleum Company............ 1.5 ey 8 7 99 105 94 104 82 101 ss 
Wheeling Steel Corporation... .. . Me 1.6 4.8 13 14 87 100 94 74 165 : 177 
The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company. . 1.6 2:3 18 16 156 19I 149 79 67 77 80 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Cor- 

REAR aerc RoPt 12 te War, Ant. ad, AE We 1.7 3.8 7 7 * 87 70 67 58 87 87 
Atlantic Refining Company. ............ 1.9 5.0 8 II 85 94 112 g2 118 124 121 
International Shoe Company. ........... 1.9 3-4 24 23 101 102 84 85 89 2 g2 
Eastman Kodak Company.......... es a8 3-3 II 14 107 113 116 120 94 123 134 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Company, a: 2.1 2.2 a , 95 69 65 40 - 89 120 
Consolidated Oil Corporation............ 22 4.8 13 15 120 110 97 121 143 146 173 
Scars Roebuck & Company.............. 25 . 10 281 104 77 47 x oe 
Tide Water Associated Oil eens arsine 2.6 3.8 6 19 gI 66 53 49 43 45 100 
United Fruit Company........ a p. 16 18 99 107 103 70 55 63 69 
American Smelting & Refining Company. . 2.9 43 18 16 92 105 87 72 83 82 88 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company. . . 2.8 : 21 . 78 133 80 63 : = Ks 
National Dairy Products Corporation. .... . 3.0 6.2 27 . 80 113 134 125 99 107 146 
Inland Steel Company................ ce 4.2 14 81 92 78 65 85 112 149 
Phelps Dodge Corporation.............. 3.6 27 10 8 89 123 95 92 88 83 88 
Radio Corporation of America........... 3.8 ay 10 10 58 81 53 45 29 37 38 
The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company... . 4.0 35 II 13 98 92 74 71 95 2 98 
The American Sugar Refining Company 4.2 6.1 14 13 gi 88 88 75 76 77 76 
The Borden Company....... Eo 4.3" 6.3 15 18 73 117 125 71 58 57 58 
Continental Oil Company............... 4-4 a7 14 8 92 69 61 60 62 48 54 
R. H. Macy & Company, Inc............. 4.7 7.6 4 6 98 100 104 97 88 y g! 
The American Rolling Mill Company... .. 5.0 5.9 15 13 88 117 85 2 76 107 130 
International Harvester Company......... 5.3 ey 13 15 85 71 22 18 18 20 25° 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company....... 5.3 27 12 12 88 97 60 62 os 40 53 
Warner Brothers Pictures, Inc............ 5.5 8.7 20 15 2 106 140 87 67 73 79 
Corn Products Refining Company........ 6.0 4.8 9 s 7 112 107 62 56 46 55 
The American Tobacco Company........ 6.1 5.1 21 17 7 175 183 116 38 52 57 
Montgomery Ward & Company, Inc...... 6.2 ge 8 13 100 77 50 40 33 40 50 
S..S: Kresge Cotipany........0. 6s 6c0c08% 6.2 5.2 9 II 102 g2 62 2 59 58 63 
Pure Oil'Gompatty. ... <= bs. i 45.03 ev cw os 6.2 2.8 12 10 65 86 59° 58° 48 51 56 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation. ...... 6.3 7.6 II 12 82 59 47 41 36 27 30 
American Locomotive Company......... 6.6 20.5 16 hee 78 93 80 67 54 53 61 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation............ 6.9 4.6 17 * 58 65 31 27 26 26 25 
F. W. Woolworth Company............. 7.4" ae 30 . 98 87 75 60 3 7 2 
National Lead’ Company... ....2.«.%22.. y oe Bey i 22 17 72 71 59 46 43 44 52 
Pittsburgh Coal ‘Company. ....... 0.0.0.4: 9.0 ° 7 9 84 74 7 69 123 98 98 
United States Rubber Company.......... 16.6 ae 14 8 119 80 78 70 85 72 75 
American Woolen Company, Inc......... ‘ 9.2 10 8 112 88 89 66 54 53 51 
1 aE SARA Re an gn ee cee Ye eA 3.0 a5 13 ee gi 100 85 70 72 750 80 


* The middle figure in a list of numbers arranged in order by size. 

1 Figures for 1928-1932 are based on data furnished to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, while those for 1934-1936 are based on figures reported to the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. Usable data for 1933 were not available. In some 
instances, it appeared desirable to adjust the figures for 1934- 1936 to make them 
more nearly comparable with those for the earlier years; in a few cases it was 
necessary to apply the reverse procedure. Several of the compensation figures, 
especially for the last three years, are estimates. ? Since the number of executives 
employed in 1936 was in many cases not clearly stated, several of the figures shown 
* Usable data not available. 4 The earnings figures used include 


ire estimates, 


estimates for interest at 6 per cent of the debt outstanding. 
ten months only. 
Because of a change in fiscal year, data for January-March, 


medians. 


included in the figures for both 1931 and 1932. 
8 Company reported a deficit before executive compensation 


5 The 1936 data cover 


Estimates for twelve months were considered in computing the 


foreign subsidiaries, 


and interest. 
usually high. 
considered in computing the median. 
companies for which figures are not shown. 
for one company for which a relative is not shown. 


In computing the median, 


1932, are 


* Earnings include dividends from 


the percentage was considered to be un- 
® Estimates for two companies for which figures are not shown were 
10 The median reflects estimates for nine 


11 The median reflects an estimate 

























II. Firry-THREE Companies WitH Assets Less THAN $10,000,000—EXECUTIVE COMPENSATION 
AS A PERCENTAGE OF EARNINGS, 1929 AND 1936; CHANGES IN COMPENSATION, 1928-1936 


(Percentage figures are median* averages; index numbers, 1929 = 100, are medians* of dollar amounts) 


Executive 
Compensation as a 
Percentage of Earnings 


CoMPANY 1929 1936 
Motor Products Corporation............. 3.2 9.3 
The National Acme Company........... 3-4 8.0 
Budd: Wheel ‘Company ....:....:.3.0546:6 4: 3.6 12.5 
Cutler-Hammier, Inc... 2 2. 2. ce cee 4.0 8.0 
Hamilton Watch Company.............. 4.1 7.1 
The Cream of Wheat Corporation........ 4.2 4.8 
The Bon Ami Company................ 4-4 6.5 
Chicago Yellow Cab Company, Inc....... 5.4 12.4 
Campbell, Wyant & Cannon Foundry Co.. . 5.5 6.3 
Adams-Millis Corporation............... 6.3 8.7 
Spicer Manufacturing Corporation........ 6.4 15.6 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Company... . 6.6 14.6 
Briggs & Stratton Corporation.......... yf 8.1 
Thatcher Manufacturing Company....... 7.5 7.4 
White Rock Mineral Springs Company... . 7.8 14.6 
S. R. Dresser Manufacturing Company ; 8.1 15.1 
Air-Way Electric Appliance Corporation 8.4 ae 
Ritter Dental Manufacturing Co., Inc.... . 8.7 15.3 
Weston Electrical Instrument Corporation. . 8.9 20.7 
Transue & Williams Steel Forging Corp.. . 9.1 41.0 
National Enameling & Stamping Company 9.5 12.8 
United States Hoffman Machinery Corp.. . 10.0 10.0 
The Vulcan Detinning Company... . 10.1 ss 
Scott Paper Company............ Sent 10.1" 9.0 
The Deisel-Wemmer-Gilbert Corporation 10.2 18.0 
Vadsco Sales Corporation...... ee 10.9 85.6 
Clark Equipment Company............ 11.0 . 
The Fairbanks Company........ Scie gies 11.3 45-5 
Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc... .... a 1n7”6=— «450 
Federal Motor Truck Company.......... 12.0 16.8 
Savage Arms Corporation............... 73:3 22.8 
General Bronze Corporation.......... 14.0 ” 
Telautograph Corporation : 14.3 23.2 
The Sweets Company of America, Inc 14.8 31.8 
The Bullard Company. ................ 15.0 17.0 
Federal Screw Works’... . ss Eavie 15.4 36.3 
Dochler Die Casting Company... . ots 15.5 12.1 
United American Bosch Corporation 15.8 er 
American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Company 16.3 61.9 
Intertype Corporation Sear 64° «392333 
Artloom Corporation...... naraiesd 16.6 77.3 
Zonite Products Corporation 17.9 277.3 
Atlas Tack Corporation... . se 23.5 352 
Phillips-Jones Corporation.............. 24.1 - 
American Colortype Company.......... 25.0 30.0 
Van Raalte Company, Inc.. . iN 25.9 16.1 
Reynolds Spring Company Sp aene es 26.0 11.3 
Webster-Eisenlohr, Inc. patecartob 31.6 ae 
Belding-Heminway Company aubotidess 78.7 13:5 
Century Ribbon Mills, Inc. a ; 122.5 48.9 
Crosley Radio Corporation® ee . 5.1 
The Gabricl Company : : P 
The Standard Commercial Tobacco Co. ; . 253 
RMN iss ninewaeip ies dauu~an be hasieye 11.0 16.1 


* The middle figure in a list of numbers arranged in order by size 
It was necessary to adjust certain of the 1934-1936 figures obtained from the 
hange Commission in order to make them more nearly com- 
x¢ Federal Trade Commission data for 1928-1932. Usable data for 
t available. * Figures for 1929 reflect operations of a subsidiary not 
itil June 30, 1929. * Because of two changes in fiscal year, data for 
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Number 
ot ——————Indexes of Executive Compensation ——— 

Executives (1929 = 100) 

1929 1936 1928 1930 1931 1932 1934 1935 1936 
4 7 72-100 75 75 132 139 4197 
| 7 106 157 89 ae 78 85 86 
7 6 47 329 250 115 94 100 171 
6 5 92 76 56 42 55 83 103 
5 3 96 108 98 76 39 45 94 
3 2 93 104 104 98 93 85 86 
3 6 121 100 103 121 174 161 125 
7 7 105 102 94 84 85 83 84 
4 4 87 102 97 78 71 75 93 
4 4 69° ~—- 116 107 97 93 75 78 
7 8 101 109 99 99 88 101 188 
4 5 100 89 73 43 39 41 48 
3 5 148 78 76 60 69 72 76 
5 6 86 96 70 63 70 a7 109 
6 5 63 81 80 76 82 75 74 
5 6 162 106 99 77 74 75 88 
4 4 96 85 57 41 44 44 19 
6 8 86 100 74 59 43 44 58 
5 4 86 92 76 64 63 66 71 
3 3 135 104 99 66 64 128 142 
2 3 222 III 151 144 182 ca eEA2 
5 3 136 139 =~ 109 93 67 68 77 
5 5 98 104 100 88 80 80 79 
9 ar 96 104 86 78 81 ae 96 
8 8 2 des 115 113 127 130 135 
6 4 45 80 70 64 64 62 58 
6 8 107 67 54 49 56 58 Ler 
4 4 94 117 93 88 86 86 85 
6 10 70 59 51 41 41 45 2 
5 5 85 97 82 38 47 51 49 
4 4 82 107 97 61 57 62 2 
I 9 67 123 108 58 25 28 40 
3 3 gI 109 120 76 Ej 74 74 
3 3 84 103 85 66 95 146 149 
I II 101 94 79 71 53 58 80 
9 6 61 84 61 41 17 20 21 
8 8 80 III 71 45 54 a2 88 
6 7 93 99 134 83 80 94 111 
9 9 108 80 69 67 62 68 75 
2 9 63 74 74 65 66 67 77 
8 6 147 95 92 62 41 41 51 
4 6 55 151 160 131 62 71 76 
2 6 146 2 99 a7 86 60 150 
6 a 83 117 123 go 115 98 a 
o 10 98 113 93 66 42 41 45 
4 6 113 100 98 107 99 155 170 
5 6 86 92 81 56 73 104 124 
5 8 88 139 125 106 95 95 127 
5 5 67 74 65 41 56 59 83 
5 5 100 100 82 100 94 101 100 
4 5 93 54 42 24 40 53 61 
3 3 82 116 99 go 46 41 41 
6 6 165 75 70 88 59 138 51 


93 100 89 75 69 a5. 83 


Ww 
nN 


January through March, 1929, were omitted, while corresponding data for 1935 
were used twice. * Figure covers data for nine months only. ® Company reported 
a deficit before executive compensation and interest. In computing the median, 
the percentage was considered to be unusually high. © Usable data not available. 
7 Farnings figures used include estimates for interest. % Median reflects estimates 
for two companies for which data were not available. 
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executive payments are to be related to 
earnings. What officers are included in 
the executive group? ‘This naturally 
varies among companies, but the com- 
pensation figures submitted to the two 
Commissions were for the senior or 
“top” men, ordinarily described as 
“officers.” For our purpose these men, 
consistently classified by the companies 
themselves as the men who devise and 
direct general corporation policies, com- 
pose the executive group. A character- 
istic list would include the chairman 
of the board of directors, the president, 
the vice-presidents, the secretary, the 
treasurer, and possibly the controller, 
the general manager, and certain direc- 
tors. 

“Executive compensation” refers to 
the total dollar payments made to 
executive officers. It includes the regu- 
lar annual cash salary; additional cash 
payments, whether or not the company 
had a formal bonus plan; and any 
directors’ fees. It does not include 
other types of compensation, such as 
warrants or options to purchase stock 
in a company, since the value of these 
depends on whether or not they are 
exercised and when, which in most 
cases could not be learned; nor are 
bonuses in stock included. 


“Earnings” 


“Earnings” is at best an arbitrary 
figure. For this study, the term “earn- 
ings” is defined as net income after all 
charges, including Federal taxes, depre- 
ciation and obsolescence, but before 
executive compensation and _ interest, 
principally on funded debt. Executive 
compensation is included in the earn- 
ings figures to relate the remuneration 
of officers to the results of their manage- 
ment. Thus a basis can be established 
for comparing the share of profit or net 
income diverted to executives and the 
share going to stockholders. 

Over the 1929-1936 period the small 
companies typically considered five or 
six men as executives; the large com- 
panies, twelve to thirteen. The range 
in the number of men classified as 
executives by the various companies, 
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however, is exceedingly wide (tables I 
and II). 

In the accompanying tables some 
figures represent medians, while others 
are arithmetical averages. Overlarge 
or small top or bottom figures, which 
can shift an arithmetical average far 
out of line, have no effect on the 
median or middle figure in a list of 
numbers. 

Over the 1928-1936 period, as the 
charted indexes on this page show, 
payments to executives by large and 
small companies followed closely the 
same pattern. Differences in the 
trends of the two lines are almost 
negligible. This indicates not that the 
two groups paid the same dollar 
amounts to their top men, but rather 
that increases and decreases from year 
to year were nearly equal in per cent. 
There is some evidence, however, that 
among the small companies executive 
compensation fell off more slowly after 
the 1929-1930 peak, and rose more 


sharply in response to recovery, than 
was the case among the large com- 
panies. In 1936 compensation of execu 
tives in the small companies was within 
17 per cent of 1929, in large companies 
still 20 per cent below 1929. 

Although these charted averages 
show a close parallel between large and 
small companies as groups, individual 
cases show less agreement. In 1936, 
19 of the 51 large companies paid at 
least 25 per cent less to their executives 
than in 1929, but 13 other large com- 
panies paid more in 1936 than in 1929. 
Among the 53 smaller companies, 17 
in 1936 paid less than 75 per cent of 
what they did in 1929, but 15 paid more. 

A constantly recurring question in 
past years has been: What share of 
earnings is paid to executives? In the 
group of large companies the median 
payment to executives for 1929 was 
3 per cent of earnings, and for 1936, 3.5 
per cent; by small companies in 1929, 
II per cent of earnings; in 1936, 16.1 
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CHANGES IN EXECUTIVE COMPENSATION Pap By 51 LARGE 
AND 53 SMALL COMPANIES, 1928 - 1936 
( Indexes 1929100 } 
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1Usable data for 1933 were not available | 
5 | 
1928 1930 1932 1934 1936 
Large and small companies, as groups, paid far different dollar amounts to their top men, but 
increases and decreases from year to year percentagewise were nearly equal in per cent. 
| 19 | 
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III. Distrution oF Earnincs By 51 LARGE AND 53 SMALL CoMPANIES, 1928-1936 


(Percentage figures are median* averages; index numbers, 1929 = 100, are medians* of dollar amounts) 





INDEX NUMBERS, 1929 = 100% 





c7— SHARE OF TotaL EarNnincs—, co 
Per Cent 
Larce ComPANIES 1931 1932 1933 


85 =e rg 75° ~=80 


1929 19367 1928-1936" 1928 
Executive compensation 3.0 3.5 4-9 gI 

79.5 83 6 34 51 71 
100.0 87 13 oe 42 51 69 
70.5 77 77 42 54 8 


Interest 7.0 5.2 
Balance available for dividends. .. . 89.9 89.6 
Earnings 100.0 100.0 
Total dividends 46.9 60.1 


SMALL CoMPANIES 


6 
11.0 16.1 25.5 93 89 3 69 75 83 
Interest 0.0 0.0 0.0 te oe ots a ar a he a ee 
Balance available for dividends. . . . 87.8 83.2 72.5 83 39 5s a6" 2 II 29 42 
Earnings 100.0 100.0 100.0 85 100 42 o a3 ss aD 34 50 
Total dividends 43-6 58.2 61.7 80 100 99 54 5 to) te) 27 53 
* The middle figure in a list of numbers arranged in order by size. 
1 The index numbers are based on figures for all firms in the tables on pages 17 
and 18 for which usable data were available. The index numbers for earnings 
and dividends, however, reflect no figures for companies which, respectively, 


sustained losses or did not pay dividends in 1929. In preparing indices for these 
three items, usable data for a maximum of two additional companies were not 


Executive compensation 


2 Figures for two large companies and two small companies were omitted in com- 
puting the median percentages for 1936. 

3 Data for 1933 were incomplete; hence figures for that year were omitted in the 
preparation of the averages for the combined period. Figures for six small and 
eight large companies cover seven years only; figures for two additional large 
companies cover the period 1928-1932. 

4 Usable data not available. 


available in each group in certain other years, with the exception of 1928, when 
figures for a maximum of three large companies were lacking. Since many com- 
panies did not have interest bearing liabilities in 1929, no index numbers for 


5 Reflects an estimate for one firm for which data were not available. 
® Reflects estimates for two firms for which data were not available. 
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this item were prepared. 











per cent (table III). To appreciate the 
true significance of these percentages, 
it must be remembered that earnings 
are defined as profits before executive 
compensation and interest. If earnings 
were defined in the usual way, as 
balance available for dividends, it 
would appear that an even larger per- 
centage was paid to executives. The 
percentage of earnings paid by the 
group of smaller companies to execu- 
tives is surprisingly high. Some of the 
individual corporate percentage pay- 
ments appear even fantastic. 

These percentages are likely to be 
misleading, unless one realizes the 
differences between the two groups of 
companies in absolute dollar amounts 
of both earnings and compensation. 
The large companies paid about five 
times more to executives in total dol- 
lar amounts in 1929 than the smaller 
companies paid, and six times more 
in 1936. However, the earnings of 
large companies were about 18 times 
as large as those of small companies in 
1929, and 30 times as large in 1936. 
It appears that in smaller companies 
the extremely high percentage of exec- 


utive compensation to earnings comes 
from low earnings rather than high 
dollar compensation. 


Ratio to Sales 


Another approach to executive com- 
pensation payments is a study of their 
relationship to dollar sales volume 
(table IV). Unfortunately, sales data 
over the 1928-1936 period are incom- 
plete, particularly for the group of small 
companies; comparable sales figures 
could be secured for the entire period 
for only 17 small companies and 35 
large companies. Among the small 
companies, the sales figures for all com- 
panies giving data in either 1929 or 
1936 have been compared with the fig- 
ures for the 17 companies, and since 
the medians are practically the same, 
it may be concluded that the latter are 
a fairly representative sample. 

In 1929 the small companies paid to 
executives about 1.3 per cent of sales, 
on the average; in 1936, a slightly 
higher percentage. Among the large 
companies, both in 1929 and 1936, about 
0.3 per cent of sales went to executives. 
The contrast between these percentages 
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is striking, and supports the conclusion 
arrived at in the comparison of salaries 
and earnings—that small companies 
typically pay proportionately more to 
executives than large companies. 
Again, in certain companies the per- 
centage of executive compensation to 
sales appears to be exceedingly high. 
For about two-thirds of the small 
companies and at least three-fourths of 
the large companies in 1936, high dollar 
payments to executives accompanied 
high dollar sales and low dollar pay- 
ments accompanied low dollar sales. 


Comparisons 


Overemphasis on data for a single 
year, whether relating to earnings, divi- 
dends, or payments to executives, often 
occurs in discussions of corporate af- 
fairs. Table III also presents the 
changes in these items for both groups 
over the entire 1928-1936 period. The 
percentages as well as the index num- 
bers are median figures. It should be 
remembered that the range is wide for 
both large and small companies, for the 
entire period as well as annually. 

Over this period large companies 
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4 IV. CompPENSATION OF EXECUTIVES AS A PERCENTAGE OF SALES 
Be 
“4 1 
bi FOR 35 LARGE AND 17 SMALL CoMPANIES, 1928-1936 
9 -——————-LarGE CoMPANIES: SMALL COMPANIES" 
a Executive Compensation as Executive Compensation as 
Es Number a Percentage of Sales Number a Percentage of Sales 
= . of Median Lowest and of Median Lowest and 
Pe YEAR Companies Average Highest Companies Average Highest 
a 1928 22 3 — 2 6— 5.0 
4 O20... 266- 33 0.4 0.11.1 17 1.3 0.0 5: 
$O2Q ssi s.: 35 0.3 0.I—3.2 27 Hs 0.3— 5-5 
LG30r.. 3/560 35 0.3 0.2—2.0 17 17 0.4— 6.6 
1931 35 0.4 0.2—3.9 17 0.7— 9.8 
1GS2:... 35 0.4 0.1—3.8 17 2.4 0.5—19.8 
4 4 4 4 
1933 ‘ee ce a SO coe 
1934 33 0.4 0.I—2.5 17 2.0 0.3— 7.2” 
1935 33 0.4° 0.I—2.3 17 1.6° 0.3—14.2 
bs. | ; 
bi | 1936 33 0.3° 0.I—2.2 16 1.6 0.3—14.7 
% : 2 
a 1928-1936°. 35 0.4 0.1—2.8 17 1.7 0.5— 6.5 
. 1 Complete sales data were available in all years except 1928 for only 35 large companies and 17 small com- 
y panies. Figures for additional companies were omitted, because of lack of usable compensation data. 
i * Data for 1933 omitted. Combined averages for three small and six large companies covered seven years 
only; usable figures for two additional large companies covered the period 1928-1932. 
* The median reflects an estimate for one company. 
* Usable data not available. 
* The second highest percentage is shown; the highest was fantastically large. 
® The median reflects estimates for two companies. 
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typically paid only 4.9 per cent of earn- 
ings to executives, while small com- 
panies paid out 25.5 per cent—an 
extremely wide spread. Admitting the 
possibilities of bias, because more 
manufacturers of durable goods are 
included among the smaller companies, 
the conclusion still seems inescapable 
that smaller companies, over this period 
of years, paid their executives excep- 
tionally high percentages of earnings. 
However, from year to year there is 
little difference in the indexes of dollar 
payments made by the two groups. 

In 1929 the balance available for 
dividends for large and small com- 
panies was percentagewise, quite 
similar (table III). For 1936 and for 
the 1928-1936 period, the percentage for 
the smaller companies was 6 to 7 points 
below that for the large, indicating that 
their executives, as revealed in other 
data, were taking a larger proportional 
share, both in 1936 and for the entire 
period, than they did in 1929. 

The percentages of earnings paid out 
in dividends in 1929 are roughly com- 
parable for the large and small com- 
panies, 46.9 per cent for the former, 
and 43.6 per cent for the latter (table 
Ill). In 1936 dividend payments by 
the two groups were again almost iden- 
tical, 60.1 per cent for large companies 
and 58.2 per cent for small companies. 
For the entire period, however, the 
difference is greater, 70.5 per cent for 
the large and 61.7 per cent for the small. 

The fluctuations in the median dollar 
amounts paid in dividends, based on 
1929, show that large companies paid 
higher dividends in 1930 than in 1929, 
while such payments by small com- 
panies showed practically no change in 
1930, but declined very rapidly there- 
after. Both groups reached a low point 
in 1933, but by 1936 the dividend pay- 
ments by large companies were back to 
within 19 per cent of 1929, those by 
small companies to within 47 per cent. 

The contrast between the two sizes 
of companies in the percentage of earn- 
ings going to executives as compen- 
sation and to stockholders as dividends 
was particularly marked. In 1929 large 
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companies paid stockholders over fif- 
teen times more in dividends than they 
paid executives in compensation. In 
the same year small companies paid 
stockholders in dividends less than four 
times the amount they paid executives. 
In 1936 the difference was even more 
notable. Large companies distributed 
to stockholders nearly seventeen times 
the amount they did to executives. 
Small companies gave slightly over 
three and one-half times more to stock- 
holders than to executives. For the 
entire 1928-1936 period, large com- 
panies typically paid from earnings 
over fourteen times more to stock- 
holders than to executives; small com- 
panies, on the other hand, paid less 
than two and one-half times more to 
stockholders than to executives. 

The figures most readily available on 
dollar amounts paid executives were 
those for payments to the three highest 
paid men, for average payments to all 


other executives exclusive of the three 
highest paid, and for the average pay- 
ments to all executives (table V.) 


Chief Executives 


The highest paid executive in the 
group of large companies received on 
the average $101,000 in 1929 and $93,000 
in 1936. The highest paid post in the 
group of small companies was $31,000 
in 1929 and $25,000 in 1936. Among the 
small companies there was a tendency 
for payments to the second and third 
highest paid men to be larger in 1936, 
relative to the amounts received by the 
highest paid, than in 1929. This ten- 
dency, however, is not apparent among 
the large companies. 

These figures also bear upon the ever 
present question: What is the average 
salary for executives in large and small 
companies? The average payment to 
the official classified as an executive in 
the large companies was $40,000 in 1929 








V. Dotiar ComMPENSATION 


Amount 
(Median Average) 


1929 Thousands of Dollars 
Highest paid executive. .... 101 
Second highest paid executive 75 
Third highest paid executive 59 
All other executives........ 27 
Total executives........... 40 

1936 
Highest paid executive. .... 93 
Second highest paid executive 64 
Third highest paid executive* 48 


All other executives® 24 
Total executives® 35 


AND 46 SMALL CoMPANIES, 1929 AND 1936 


———Larcrt CoMPANIES \ 


Comparison with 


oF Executives BY 44 LARGE 


SMALL CoMPANIES— 





Comparison with 





Highest Paid Amount Highest Paid 
Executive (Median Average) Executive 
Per Cent Thousands of Dollars Per Cent 
100 31 100 
74 20 65 
58 12 39 | 
27 of 29 | 
40 18 58 
100 2 100 
69 18 72 
52 II 44 
26 wf 28 
38 13 52 





1 Usable data for the three highest paid executives for both years were available for 44 large and 46 small 


companies. The figures for the last two items are slightly overstated, since total compensation includes 
that of all officers and directors reported to the Federal Trade Commission and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, whereas the number of executives as determined for this study excludes those directors who 


received only nominal sums. Directors’ fees could have been excluded in 1929, but since separate amounts 

for such fees were not specifically required by the Securities and Exchange Commission in 1936, directors’ 

fees could not be excluded in 1936. For purposes of comparison, therefore, directors’ fees have been for 
the most part included in both years. 

2 Information for 1936 concerning the three highest paid men did not always cover executives as defined for 

Estimates were made in cases where only one of these executives was not in the executive 


this study. 
Figures for one large and five small 


group, whenever such estimates could be made within narrow limits. 
companies were so estimated. 

3 These averages for 1936 are to be considered merely suggestive, since the total dollar amounts paid to 
executives in 1936 were, in a few cases, based in part on estimates made for use in the study, and in many 
instances the total number of executives employed, particularly in the large companies, was not clearly 
stated on the Securities and Exchange Commission Form 10K for 1936. 

4 Based on data for 40 firms. In each year six of the 46 firms had three or fewer executives. 











and $35,000 in 1936. Similar payments 
in the small companies averaged $18,- 
000 in 1929 and $13,000 in 1936. 
Dollar payments to all executives 
were substantially higher in large com- 
panies than in small companies. This 
can be explained both by higher 
amounts paid to individual executives, 
and by larger number of executives. 
Large companies, for example, on the 
average paid their top executive $93, 
000 in 1936, compared with $25,000 for 
small companies in the same year. 
Large companies, however, clearly dis- 
tributed a lower percentage of earnings 
to executives than did the small ones. 


Per Cent of Sales 


Large companies also paid to their 
executives a much smaller percentage 
of sales than did small companies. The 
percentage of earnings and sales paid 
to executives in both groups fluctuated 
widely among companies. Abrupt 
changes in sales and earnings, however, 
caused this, rather than adjustments in 
payments to executives. 

The fluctuation in the total average 
dollar amounts paid to the executives 
over the 1928-1936 period differed little 
between the two groups of companies. 
During the 1932-1934 period the aver- 
age for both groups was about 30 per 
cent below 1929, but by 1936 they had 
risen substantially; payments in the 
large companies were within 20 per 
cent, and in the small companies within 
17 per cent, of 1929 levels. Total dollar 
compensation was so inflexible that it 
might fairly be regarded as a fixed 
charge—almost a wage scale for the 
management of $100,000,000 and $10,- 
000,000 industrial corporations. 

The statistics revealing the share of 
profits paid executives as compensa- 
tion, and stockholders as dividends, in 
1929, 1936, and throughout the period, 
are particularly significant. For the en- 
tire period there is a marked contrast be- 
tween large company dividends, which 
were fourteen times the executive com- 
pensation, and small company divi- 
dends, which were but two and one- 
half times the amount paid executives. 
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11 
12 
13 


16 





Event oF THE MontTH 


World War II becomes a reality; President Roosevelt 
summons Congress to special session. . . . Federal 
legislature reconsiders the Neutrality Act and pon- 
ders ways to keep the United States out of conflict. 


BRITAIN AND France send Reich ultimatums to cease Polish 
aggression. Apprehensive shivers in this country dull usual joy 
of long Labor Day week-end. Domestic grain prices soar as bonds 
toboggan in heaviest trading of year. Boston Federal Reserve 
3ank reduces rediscount rate from 1% to 1 per cent. 


War stocks boom on New York Stock Exchange. Frank Fuller 
breaks own Bendix air race record by crossing continent in 8 
hours, 58 minutes. 


Brivarn AND France formally declare war against Reich. Athenia, 
British liner, is sunk. 


AUSTRALIANS capture the Davis Cup. 


Germans shell Warsaw. President proclaims United States’ neu- 
trality; bans shipment of munitions and war implements to 
Stock Exchange is scene of hysterical buying in 


belligerents. 
End of Summer season for 


biggest day since October, 1937. 
vacationists. 


FEDERAL RESERVE reports excess funds of member banks at record 


high. Trading in domestic grain markets mounts to two-year 


peak. 

Many stocks reach new 1939 levels. 

Canapa declares war. 

PRESIDENT suspends sugar quotas to curb price rise. 
SuGar futures drop single-day limit of 25 points. 
ConGREss summoned to reconsider Neutrality Act. 


New Jersey Supr—EME Court rules State's trade law prohibiting 
“loss leaders” unconstitutional. 
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Durinc THE MontH 


Pace of industry accelerated by war orders, automobile 
production, and railroad equipment plans.... Poland 
dies on Eastern Front as Western Front warfare 
proves stalemate. . . . 50,000 Americans flee Europe. 


RussIAN troops enter Poland. 


CuarLes M. Scuwas dies. Reich and Soviet map partition of 
Poland. Steel operations at two-year high. War stocks suffer 
sinking spell. 


Pounp leads foreign exchange in first rally since declaration of 
war. Association of American Railroads announces plan for 
$100,000,000 expenditure to repair and replace old equipment. 


MariITIME CoMMISSION grants 25 per cent “emergency” increase 
to North Atlantic sailors on government-owned ships. Louis re- 
tains title in eleven-round bout with Pastor. 


ConcREss convenes in special session; Roosevelt urges amendment 
of Neutrality Act. 


In Robinson-Patman Act case, Philadelphia Federal Court up- 
holds Federal Trade Commission’s “cease and desist’ order 
against A & P’s acceptance of brokerage fees. 


TNEC opens petroleum industry hearings. Pan-American neu- 


trality conference assembles in Panama City. 


More two-year records broken by rail shares and domestic bonds. 
Small steel units raise prices. 


Warsaw, in ruins, surrenders. 


Esronia grants Sovict sca and air bases; admits 25,000 Soviet 
troops. 


TEXAs announces resumption of week-end shutdowns in oil fields 
for October. 


War news shares newspaper space with football battles from 


coast to coast. 


























CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 


THE TREND OF BUSINESS 


PRODUCTION . . 


. PRICES. . 


. TRADE . . . FINANCE 


Business activity showed further substantial improvement 
between mid-September and the latter part of October. Trade 
participated in the recovery, as well as industry, but avail- 
able information suggests that the absorption of goods rose 
at a somewhat slower rate than output. A healthy develop- 
ment, therefore, was the tendency of business men to steer a 
course nearer the “middle-of-the-road,” to put emphasis again 
on inventory control rather than inventory accumulation. 


FTER the sudden change in buy- 

ing habits, the spurt in sales, and 

the rapid advance in stock and com- 

modity prices early in September, do- 

mestic business paused to draw breath 

and make a more sober appraisal of its 
position. 


Industrial Production 


Federal Reserve Board Adjusted Index 

















1923-1925 = 100 

1936 1937 1938 1939 
January 97 114 80 102 
February 904 116 79 99 
March 93 118 79 98 
April 101 118 rs f 92 
May 108 118 76 g2 
June 104 114 77 97 
July 108 114 83 101 
August 108 117 88 103 
September 109 IIL OI 110 
October 110 102 96 
November 114 88 103 
December 121 84 104 

T ’ ‘ 
DUN S R E V I 


The watchful waiting of the Euro- 
pean belligerents and the slowness with 
which war-inspired foreign demand 
was developing undoubtedly contri- 
buted to the re-emphasis on caution. 
Although majority opinion held the 
present situation favorable even with- 
out the large influx of war orders which 
had been confidently expected a few 
weeks ago, not a few business men and 
business conditions analysts included in 
their calculations the possibility of read- 
justments required either by the sudden 
termination of the conflict abroad or 
by an over-rapid recovery at home. 

Reports from wholesalers and manu- 
facturers indicate that the buying wave 
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probably passed its crest in the third 
week of September. Since then, vol- 
ume has continued heavy—with orders 
in some lines covering needs as much 
as six months ahead—but purchasing 
shows a restraint and discrimination 
which was not always evident a month 


ago. 

Factory Payrolls 

U.S.B.L.S. Index (Revised)* 

1923-1925 = 100 

1936 1937 1938 1939 
January 76.9 94.6 75.3 83.7 
February 76.6 100.1 77.5 86.0 
March 80.5 105.9 77.6 87.6 
April 82.6 409.7 74-9 85.5 
May 84.0 110.1 93.2 85.0 
June 84.2 107.6 oh ee | 86.5 
July 83.5 105.2 Jit 84.4 
August 87.3 108.7 77.3 89.9 
September 87.2 104.9 81.6 93. 
October 92.9 104.9 84.2 
November 94-4 93-3 84.4 
December 99.2 84.6 87.1 




















* Adjusted to Census totals for 1937. 

+ Preliminary. 

On the basis of business already 
booked, manufacturing activity has ad- 
vanced by approximately 12 per cent in 
September and by close to 10 per cent 
in the first three weeks of October. 
As plants neared productive capacity in 
several of the important industries, the 
output curve tended to flatten at a level 
only slightly under the peak in the 
1936-1937 recovery. 

As is usual in times of business re- 
covery, production of durable goods has 
moved ahead at a faster rate than the 
output of non-durable merchandise. 
In September the Federal Reserve 
Board index for durable goods output, 
seasonally adjusted, jumped to 103, 
from g2 in August. In June 1938 it was 
down to 50 per cent of the 1923-1925 
average; in August 1937, up to 126. 
The index of non-durable goods pro- 
duction stood at 117 in September, com- 
pared with 115 in August; the recent 
low of this indicator was gt in April 
1938; the high of the preceding cycle, 
126 in December 1936. 

Most spectacular gains recently have 
been in machinery, railroad equip- 
ment, shipbuilding, steel, aircraft, and 
private construction industries. Freight 
cars ordered in September numbered 
24,321, or more than double the total 
for the preceding eight months; ship 
construction in American yards as of 
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October 1 included 179 vessels, totalling 
1,044,580 gross tons, against 130 of 693,- 
115 tons on September 1, and 93 of 
448,365 tons on October 1; orders for 
machine tools in September were esti- 
mated the largest on record; steel mills 
in September operated at the rate of 
71 per cent of capacity, against 61 per 
cent in August, and in the first three 
weeks of October moved schedules up 
to go per cent of capacity, which rep- 
resented the highest tonnage output in 
the industry’s history. 

Statistical evidence of the rapid ac- 
celeration of industrial orders and pro- 
duction abounds. Less comprehensive 
are the measures of consumption—yet 
of equal importance for an evaluation 
of the current trend. 

Certainly, the pace at which goods 
are moving into the hands of the final 
consumer has quickened considerably 
over the past two months. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board adjusted index of 
department store sales was 92 in Sep- 
tember, the highest since October 1937 
and 3 per cent above August. The 
more-inclusive Trade Barometer meas- 


Department Store Sales 


Federal Reserve Board Adjusted Index 
1923-1925 = 100 





1936 1937 1939 

January 93 88 
February SOs 87 
March 93 83 
May 93 85 
June 93 ~ 86 
July 94 86 
August 92 89 
September 04 92 
October 93 

November 91 

December 89 




















uring consumer buying (see pages 26- 
31) also showed an increase of 3 per 
cent over the month, but, at a level of 
86.5, was still lower than in January of 
this year. 

Reports from shopping centers 
throughout the country indicate that 
during the first three weeks of October 
the average gain in retail trade com- 
pared with a year ago was 8 to 15 per 
cent. Merchants note an increase in 


credit buying and in the movement of 
heavy goods—both important indicat- 
ors of changes in “consumer confi- 
dence” and in buying power. 





Whether this improvement in total 
consumption has measured up to the 
expansion in total output and in whole- 
sale commitments is more difficult to 
determine. Available figures and in- 
formation suggest that it has not. 

A sudden shift from hand-to-mouth 
buying policies to the covering of needs 
several months ahead was an im- 
portant factor in the production rise. 
Fear of higher prices and of delivery 
delays or even shortages of material 
has apparently brought about some 
increase in inventories, particularly in 
distributors’ hands. On grocery and 
dry goods lines the consumer has also 
done some stocking-up. 

It is too early to see the full signifi- 
cance of the increase in stock holdings 


Wholesale Commodity Prices 


U.S.B.L.S. Index—1926 = 100 


July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
Week 1939 1939 1939 1939 
I 75-5 75-1 75-3 79.0 
ll 75.6 74.8 7.4 “08.9 
Il 75-5 74.6 j79.3 
IV Ce ae 74.8 2 79.5 
v 74.8 ; 79-5 


for the trend of business over the next 
few months. For one thing, much of 
the buying done in September is still 
in the form of potential inventories, or 
unfilled orders on manufacturers’ 
books. For another, statistical infor- 
mation measuring the amount of ac- 
cumulation is not yet complete even for 
September. We do know that the FRB 
adjusted index of department store 
stocks was 68, up 1 point from August. 
At the same time, the sales index was 
up to 92 from 89, so that the ratio of 
inventories to sales apparently held to 
a fairly low level in department stores. 

Except for individual commodities, 
little information is available which 
shows the change in manufacturing in- 
ventories during September. Reports 
received by NICB from 163 manufac- 
turing concerns indicate a decline in 
inventories of 1 per cent between Au- 
gust 31 and the end of September. 
Raw material stocks of these companies 
were larger, but this rise was more 
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than offset by a reduction in inven- 
tories of finished goods. At the end 
of August, NICB seasonally adjusted 
indexes of manufacturing stocks show- 
ed the following relation to the 1936 
average: raw materials, including cot- 
ton at mills, 89.6 per cent; semi-finished 
goods, 106.7 per cent; finished goods, 
III.7 per cent. 


Industrial Stock Prices 
Dow-Jones Index (Weekly Average) 


July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
Week 1939 1939 1939 1939 
I 132.63 143.16 135.99 150.43 
Il 133.13 139.09 149.99 150.62 
Ill 136.47 138.15 417 oes 
IV 143.07 * iit 153. 1.87 
Vv 14365 % fesisat 


Taking the comparable period in 
1936 as a reference, therefore, there is 
some evidence that manufacturing in- 
ventories were probably above the 1936 
level in September, that department 
store stocks—as well as industrial pro- 
duction—were about the same. 

Domestic demand as measured by 
department store sales, was at a some- 
what higher level, however, and the 
consumer’s capacity to buy was also 
relatively greater. Thus, farm income 
in September 1939 totalled $847,000,000, 
compared with $758,000,000 in Septem- 
ber 1936. The USBLS index of factory 
payrolls was 93.7, in contrast with 87.2 
three years ago. At the same time, 
living costs were apparently equal, the 
NICB index standing at 85.9, against 
85.9 in September 1936. 

Foreign buying in the first month 
of the war proved disappointing to 
those who had looked for a flood of 
orders both from warring nations and 
from neutrals who had been cut off 
from their normal trade sources. So 
far, no considerable “war business” ap- 
pears to have developed, except in 
isolated industries, but it is interesting 
to note that preliminary figures on ex- 
port trade for September nevertheless 
show the largest total for any month 
since January 1938. Exports worth 
$288,573,000 compare with $220,539,000 
in September 1936. 




























REGIONAL TRADE 
BAROMETERS 
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TRADE SHARES GENERAL UPSWING 


The United States Trade Barometer rose to 86.5 (preliminary ) in September from 83.7 in 
August. Barometer figures are compiled by Dr.L. D. H. Weld, Director of Research, McCann- 
Erickson, Inc.; trade information 1s reported by the branch offices of DUN & Brapstreet, INc. 


S October advanced, the increased activity already 

under way in the wholesaling and manufacturing 
divisions began to be noticeably reflected in retail channels. 
Business analysts continued to remark that consumption 
was lagging behind production. Exact statistics of total 
current trade volume are not prepared by anyone, but the 
data that do exist indicate a notable improvement in 
recent weeks. 

Lower temperatures, following a spell of unusually warm 
Indian Summer weather in the first part of October, con- 
tributed to the expansion in sales of clothing and other 
seasonal merchandise. Particularly notable was the 
demand for sporting goods, which became more active as 
the hunting season opened and as school athletics got 
seriously under way. Wholesale markets, in spite of the 
fact that turnover was the smallest since the opening of 
hostilities abroad, experienced a good volume of reorders 
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of clothing, housefurnishings, electrical goods, and gift 
items. A continuation of advance buying for three to six 
months in the future was evidence of the more rapid 
retail turnover. 

The beginning of a war in Europe apparently had no 
dampening effect on customers’ retail purchases during 
September. New apparel styles met with good response, 
and the movement of housefurnishings was satisfying. 
Heavy buying of luxury items, such as furs and fur coats, 
indicated that consumer sentiment was gradually improv- 
ing, as payrolls expanded, and as security and commodity 
values rose. In wholesale divisions, the week following 
the European declarations of war was in some cases the 
most active week in years. Although the volume of orders 
had passed its peak by the middle of the month, turnover 
continued to be fairly brisk. 

August trade reports were somewhat more favorable than 
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those for the previous month. The United States Trade 
Barometer registered 83.7, as compared with 81.9 in July, 
a gain of 2.2 per cent. Only nine of the twenty-nine regions 
failed to show an increase over the figure for the month 
4 before. Increases, however, were not spectacularly large. 
’ Most of them were less than 5 per cent. Only two baro- 
meters, those for Northern New Jersey and Florida, with 
gains of 6.3 and 6.9 per cent, respectively, exceeded the 
5 per cent margin of increase. Losses were likewise small. 
The territory of Iowa and Nebraska distinguished itself 
rather negatively with a 12 per cent drop, but all of the 
other decreases were 5 per cent or less. 

The year-to-year improvement in trade throughout the 
United States was more pronounced in August than it had 
' been in July. The figure for the country as a whole 
showed a gain of 10.4 per cent over the corresponding 
1938 figure, as compared with a g.1 per cent increase in 
the month preceding. Every one of the twenty-nine regions 
also made a favorable comparison with last year. Gains of 
more than 20 per cent were recorded in the Cleveland, 
Detroit, Atlanta and Birmingham, and Memphis regions. 


THE MAP AND CHART compare the August, 1939, indexes with 
those for the same month a year ago. The column at the extreme right 
of the chart indicates the relative importance of the regions: the figures 
are percentages of national retail trade from the 1935 Census of Business. 


THE INDEXES for the regions are charted, with U. S., from 1937, on 
pages 28-31. They are composites based on: bank debits (Federal Reserve 
Board), department store sales (Federal Reserve Board), new car regis- 
trations (R. L. Polk & Company), and life insurance sales (Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau). In regions 2, 3, 4, 5, and 14, wholesale sales 
(Department of Commerce), and in region 2, advertising linage (Editor 
and Publisher), which were found to make those indexes more accurate, 
are included. In region 15, department store sales have been omitted. 
Each index is separately adjusted for seasonal variation and for the number 
of business days in each month. All are comparable. The monthly average 
for the five years 1928-1932 equals 100. The preliminary figure for the 
United States is computed one month before the regional figures are 
available. 


THE PARAGRAPHS printed opposite the 29 regional charts quote 
figures for August based on samples of department and retail stores report- 
ing to the Federal Reserve banks; for September and for the first half of 
October based on opinions and comments of business men in various 
lines of trade, gathered and weighed by the local Dun & BrapstREET offices. 


























UNITED STATES TRADE BAROMETER 
140. SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
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28. 


29. 


REGIONAL TRADE BAROMETER 














Aug. 
1939 Aug. 1939 
Regional Compared with 
REGION Index Aug. 1938 (%) 
—10 0 +10 +20 +30 

U. S. 83.7 +104 

NEW ENGLAND 70.8 + 86 

NEW YORK CITY 72.3 + 65 

ALBANY AND 84.1 + 89 

SYRACUSE 

BUFFALO AND 75.0 + 7.6 

ROCHESTER 

NORTHERN NEW 75.4 + 5.6 

JERSEY 

PHILADELPHIA 78.0 +13.9 

PITTSBURGH 77.1 + 80 
. CLEVELAND 86.0 +21.0 

CINCINNATI AND 92.2 +15.4 

COLUMBUS 

INDIANAPOLIS 100.2 +116 

AND LOUISVILLE 

CHICAGO 83.5 +128 

DETROIT 79.8 +-20.9 

MILWAUKEE 87.9 +149 

MINNEAPOLIS 90.7 + 49 

AND ST. PAUL 

IOWA AND 80.2 3. 

NEBRASKA “- 

ST. LOUIS 85.3 +10.5 

KANSAS CITY 87.3 + 5.7 

MARYLAND AND 99.5 +109 

VIRGINIA 

NORTH AND 105.6 +10.2 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

ATLANTA AND 115.7 +20.4 

BIRMINGHAM 

FLORIDA 123.7 +168 

MEMPHIS 97.1 +20.0 

NEW ORLEANS 102.0 +19 

TEXAS 109.1 + 5.0 

DENVER 100.1 + 88 

SALT LAKE CITY 915 + 8.7 

PORTLAND AND 84.6 + 82 

SEATTLE 

SAN FRANCISCO 88.8 + 61 

LOS ANGELES 86.0 + 26 

















Retail 
1935 
Sales 
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78 
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THE REGIONAL TRADE BAROMETERS 


These indexes of consumer purchasing are cor- 
rected for seasonal variation; the monthly aver- 
age for the five years 1928-1932 equals 100 (see 
preceding page). Charts showing the curves since 
January, 1928, were published in the September, 


1. New ENGLAND 
AUG., 70.8 JULY, 73.3 AUG. 1938, 65.2 
Aucust—Percentage department store sales changes 
from previous August: Maine +4, Vermont +7, 
New Hampshire —1, Boston—New Haven 0, Provi- 
dence +4. SEPTEMBER—Percentage retail trade in- 
creases over previous September: Bangor—Portland 
10, Manchester 5, Boston 12, Worcester—Providence 
3, Hartford—-New Haven 15, Springfield 25; 1938 
figures affected by hurricane. Percentage whole- 
sale trade increases: Boston 10, Portland 15, 
Springfield 25. Tobacco harvest and prices good; 
hay hurt by drought. Machine tool, textile, electri- 
cal goods, boot and shoe production expanded. 
Sales of cotton yarn 100% ahead of August. 
OctosErR—Retail buying active. Cotton fine goods 
production at 70% of 1937 capacity. 


3- ALBANY AND SYRACUSE 

AUG., 84.1 JULY, 85.8 AUG. 1938, 77.2 
Aucust—Percentage department store sales changes 
over previous August: Syracuse +6, Northern State 
—5, Central State +6. SrepTEmMBER—Percentage 
retail trade increases: Albany 5, Binghamton 13, 
Utica 6, Syracuse 12. Women’s apparel sales 8 to 
12% above a year ago. Grocery lines, up 15% 
over 1938. Albany wholesale trade 13°94 above 
year ago; Syracuse trade improved 40%. Whole- 
sale dry goods, hardware, and shoe sales improved. 
Dry weather adverse to crops. Payrolls and pro- 
duction improved over last year. Utica knit goods 
activity at highest level this year; prices firm. 
Binghamton shoe and metal products orders up 
from last month. Collections steady. OcropER— 
Albany trade seasonally increased. 


5. NortHeRN New JeERsEY 

AUG., 75.4. JULY, 70.9 AUG. 1938, 71.4 
Aucust—Northern New Jersey department store 
sales improved 3% over previous August. SEp- 
TEMBER—Newark retail sales 11% above the previ- 
ous September. Newark wholesale volume ad- 
vanced 15% from year ago. Volume of sales heavy 
in first two wecks, levelling off toward end of 
month. Newark and Northern New Jersey bank 
clearings up 18 and 9% respectively over last 
year. Production steady with last year, improved 
over last month. New Jersey wages highest since 
1930. Expansion in volume of cotton manufactur- 
ing; additions to plant capacity. Building activity 
up from last year, even with August. Collections 
improved. Ocrosner—Retail trade and building 
activity ahead of comparable period in 1938. 


7. PITTsBURGH 
AUG., 77.1 JULY, 77.0 AvUG. 1938, 71.4 
Aucust—Percentage department store sales in- 
creases from previous August: Erie 11, Pittsburgh 
9, Wheeling 1. SepTEMBER—Percentage retail 
trade increases from previous September: Erie 12, 
Pittsburgh 7, Youngstown—Huntington 10, Charles- 
(Continued directly opposite) 
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1939 


1939, number and will appear semi-annually. 
Additional information about the indexes and 
about their especial usefulness in regional sales 
quota work, back figures, and data about regional 
boundaries are available for users of the indexes. 


2. New York City 

AUG., 72.3 JULY, 69.0 AuG. 1938, 67.9 
Aucust—Percentage department store sales in- 
creases over previous August: New York and 
Brooklyn 6, Bridgeport 5, Westchester-Stamford 7. 
SEPTEMBER—Percentage retail trade changes from 
previous September: Bridgeport +12, New York 
City department store sales +4, parcel deliveries 
+-3, hotel sales +31. Bank clearings up 6% from 
year ago in New York City, 119% in Westchester 
County. Bridgeport employment at highest level 
since 1937. New York City payrolls and produc- 
tion improved over last month. Apparel sales above 
1938 level. Collections steady. OctropErR—New 
York and Brooklyn department store sales 6% 
ahead of last year. Columbus Day Furniture and 
clothing sales gratifying. 


4. BuFFALo AND RocHeEsTER 

AUG., 75.0 JULY, 71.4 AUG. 1938, 69.7 
Aucust—Percentage department store sales in- 
creases over previous year: Buffalo 14, Rochester 8, 
Niagara Falls 10. SEPTEMBER—Percentage retail 
trade increases over previous year: Buffalo—Roches- 
ter 5, Elmira 15, Jamestown 25. Buffalo wholesale 
trade improved 4% over previous year. Fruit 
harvest early; drop in peach and apple prices. 
Marked gains in Buffalo steel, car shop, and rail- 
road activity. Large aircraft orders. Factory and 
residential building improved. Increase in Great 
Lakes traffic. Collections steady to improved. 
OctoseR—Steel operations above 90% capacity. 
Automobile parts manufacture 20% above Septem- 
ber. Furniture production ahead of last month 
and last year. 


6. PHILADELPHIA 
auG., 78.0 JULY, 76.6 auc. 1938, 68.5* 
Aucust—Percentage department store sales changes 
from previous August: Trenton-Reading +9, 
Allentown +7, Philadelphia +-6, Scranton —1, 
Wilkes-Barre +3, Harrisburg —5, Lancaster —2, 
York +55, Wilmington +18, Johnstown +20. 
SEPTEMBER—Percentage retail trade changes from 
previous September: Trenton +6, Allentown +15, 
Scranton—Wilkes-Barre +2, Philadelphia +49, 
Reading +10, Williamsport -++-12, Lancaster 0, 
Harrisburg-York +5, Wilmington —5. _Phila- 
delphia wholesale trade up 18%. Apple and peach 
Philadelphia textile payrolls and pro- 
Trenton 


crops good. 
duction ahead of last year and month. 
steam turbine orders 25° above August. OcToBER 
—Retail buying slowed by warm weather. *Revised. 


Percentage wholesale trade increases: Erie— 
Full work schedules 


ton 5. 
Pittsburgh 15, Charleston 5. 
in steel and allied industries. Coal output gained 
15 to 20% in past month. Pittsburgh electrical 
production index at all-time peak, general business 
index highest since 1937. Collections steady. 
OcrosEr—Pittsburgh department store sales up 5% 
from last year. Youngstown steel at 94% capacity. 
Tin plate and fuel output at highest level this year. 
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8. CLEVELAND 

auG., 86.0 JULY, 84.8 AuG. 1938, 71.1 
Aucust—Percentage department store sales in- 
creases over previous August: Cleveland 13, Akron 
20, Toledo 15. SEPTEMBER—Percentage retail in- 
creases over previous September: Cleveland 17, 
Akron 12, Canton 20, Lima 10, Toledo 6.  Per- 
centage wholesale trade increases: Cleveland 11, 
Akron 18, Toledo 6. Payrolls and production im- 
proved over last month and year. Cleveland 
steel at 86% capacity. Machine tool industry sharply 
stimulated. Aluminum shipments up. Less than 
seasonal decline in rubber casing shipments. Toledo 
glass industry active. Collections improved. Oc- 
TOBER—Cleveland department stores 10°% ahead of 
last year. High level of industrial production 
maintained. 


10. INDIANAPOLIS AND LOUISVILLE 
AUG., 100.2 JULY,100.0 AUG. 1938, 89.8 


Aucust—Percentage department store sales in- 
creases over previous August: Louisville—Indian- 
apolis 11, Fort Wayne 13. SEPTEMBER—Percentage 
retail trade increases: Louisville 4, Evansville 5, 
Indianapolis 0, Fort Wayne 15, Terre Haute 10. 
Louisville and Indianapolis wholesale trade im- 
proved 15%. Crop yield good; prices improved. 
Payrolls and production steady to improved over 
last year and last month. Electrical goods and 
agricultural implement orders sharply advanced. 
Increased activity in railroad yards. Coal produc- 
tion higher than last month or last year. Collections 
steady. Octrosper—Indianapolis retail trade 10% 
above last year. Louisville trade improved by 
reemployment of railroad men. 


12. Detroit 
AUG., 79.8 JULY, 82.7 AUG. 1938, 66.0 
Aucust—Detroit department store sales 13° im- 
proved over last August. SEpTEMBER—Percentage 
retail trade increases over past year: Detroit-Sagi- 
naw 10, Grand Rapids 8. Percentage wholesale 
trade increases: Detroit 20, Grand Rapids tro. 
Bumper farm and orchard crops. Automobile pro- 
duction at highest September figure for last ten 
years. Refrigerator manufacture and sales improved 
by nation-wide promotion. Copper and iron mining 
active. Employment at peak level. Collections im- 
proved. Octroper—Retail trade gain over last year 
narrowed to 5 to 7% due to warm weather. House- 
hold goods and building materials sales spurred by 
improved construction. Auto production increased 
despite slowdown in large plant. 


14. MINNEAPOLIS AND St. Pau 
AUG., 90.7. JULY, 91.9 AUG. 1938, 86.5, 
AucGcust—Minneapolis—St. Paul—Duluth—Superior 
department store sales 10% higher than previous 
August. SEPTEMBER—Percentage retail trade 
changes from previous September: Duluth 0, 
Minneapolis +8, St. Paul -+10, Fargo +8, Sioux 
Falls —10, Billings -+-12, Butte +8, La Crosse +5, 
Great Falls +13. Percentage wholesale trade in- 
creases: Duluth 0, Minneapolis 5, Great Falls ro. 
Potatoes poor, but prices better than last year. Dairy 
prices 8°% ahead of last month. Payrolls and pro- 

Demand for flour and 
agricultural implement 


duction up from last year. 
linseed products firm; 

manufacture seasonally declined. Great Lakes iron 
ore shipments at peak. Beet sugar refineries active. 
OcropeR—St. Paul retail trade 149% ahead of 1938. 
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g. CINCINNATI AND CoLuMBUS 
AUG., 92.2 JULY, 90.9 AUG. 1938, 79.9 
Aucust—Percentage department store sales in- 
creases over previous August: Cincinnati—Dayton 5, 
Zanesville 8. SEPTEMBER—Percentage retail trade 
changes from previous September: Cincinnati- 
Zanesville -++-10, Dayton-Springfield—Columbus 
+-5, Lexington —3. Cincinnati and Columbus 
wholesale trade improved 15%. 
fruit yields equal to last year. 
duction gained over last year. 


Hay, corn, and 
Payrolls and pro- 
Moderate upturns 


in glass, pottery, shoe, and tile manufacture. Ken- 
tucky coal mining improved. Columbus shoe 
manufacturing below last year and month. Ocro- 


BER—Retail trade in Cincinnati 5° better than last 
month. Construction lagging. Machine tool pro- 
duction greater than any month on record. 


11. CHIcaco 

AUG., 83.5 JULY, 81.7 AUG. 1938, 74.0 
Aucust—Percentage department store sales in- 
creases over previous August: Chicago 8, Peoria 3. 
SEPTEMBER—Percentage retail trade changes from 
previous September: Chicago +3, Rockford +15, 
Peoria —6, South Bend +20. Chicago wholesale 
trade 5% above previous year. Illinois corn yield 
excellent. Dry weather adverse to sowing of 
Winter wheat. Hog prices lower than mid-month 
high levels. Payrolls and production better than 
last month and last year. Steel at highest capacity 
in two years. New peak reached in oil production. 
New car registrations 200% ahead of year ago. 
OcroreER—Chicago retail trade 9°% ahead of 1938. 
Apparel and mail order lines more active than 
month ago. 


13. MILWAUKEE 
AUG., 87.9 JULY, 84.5 AUG. 1938, 76.5 


Avucust—Milwaukee department store sales im- 
proved 7°% over last year. SEPTEMBER—Percentage 
retail trade increases: Milwaukee 6, Green Bay 8, 
Madison 10. Milwaukee wholesale trade 5° above 
last year. Cabbage and sugar beet production im- 
proved over last year; dairy prices favorable. Pay- 
rolls and production generally up from last year, 
steady with last month. Metal manufacture and 
shipping considerably advanced; canning industry 
improved due to large-scale consumer buying. 
Milwaukee building permits fewer than last month; 
value almost double last year’s. Collections steady 
to better than last year. OctrosperR—Retail trade im- 
proved over last year. Strike in automobile plants 
slowed output of new models. 


15. lowa AND NEBRASKA 
AUG., 80.2 JULY, 91.0 AUG. 1938, 77.5 
Avucust—Omaha department store sales increased 
5% over previous month. SepreMBER—Percentage 
retail trade increases over previous September: 
Burlington—Waterloo—Dubuque 10, Davenport 15, 
Cedar Rapids 0, Sioux City—Lincoln 5, Omaha 3, 
Des Moines 8. Percentage wholesale trade increases: 
Sioux City-Des Moines 10, Omaha 15. Iowa corn 
yield of record size. Nebraska corn 40% below 
normal, but prices favorable. Rains needed for Fall 
plowing. Payrolls and production improved over 
last year and last month. Marked gain in flour 
milling and food processing. Farm implement, 
furniture, and heavy machine manufacturing above 
last year. Collections generally steady. OctoBER— 
Omaha bank clearings 41°% larger than last year. 
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REGIONAL BRA DE 


16. St. Louis 
AUG., 85.3. JULY, 90.1 AUG. 1938, 77.2 
Aucust—Percentage department store sales changes 
over previous August: St. Louis 10, Springtield 
(Ill.) —10, Quincy 5. SEPpTEMBER—Percentage 
retail trade increases over previous September: St. 
Louis 10, Springfield (Ill.)-Springfield (Mo.) 6, 
Quincy 4. St. Louis wholesale trade improved 10% 
over last year. Sowing of Winter wheat slowed by 
heat. Iron, steel, and auto accessory payrolls and 
production considerably improved over last month 
and last year. Oil output at high level. Residential 
building activity about 30% ahead of last year. 
Operations in shoe industry seasonally lower after 
mid-month improvement. Octoser—Sales of 
wearing apparel and household goods 25% above 
corresponding period of last year. 


18. MARYLAND AND VIRGINIA 


AUG., 99.5 JULY, 98.4 AUG. 1938, 89.7 
Aucust—Percentage department store sales in- 
creases over previous August: Baltimore 5, Wash- 
ington 9, Richmond 2. SEpTEMBER—Percentage 
retail trade increases over previous September: 
Richmond 2, Baltimore—Norfolk 5, Washington 8, 
Lynchburg 4, Roanoke 10, Bristol 7. Percentage 
wholesale trade increases: Baltimore-Richmond 4, 
Norfolk 10. Virginia crops ahead of ten-year 
average. Seeding of Fall grains in progress. To- 
bacco sales slow due to closing of Carolina markets. 
Payrolls and production improved over last year. 
Paper manufacture, cigarette, and furniture produc- 
tion active. Railroad carloadings at peak. Collec- 
tions steady. OcrosER—Baltimore department store 
sales 8% ahead of last year. 


20. ATLANTA AND BIRMINGHAM 
AUG., II5.7 JULY, II1.0 AUG. 1938, 96.1 
Aucust—Percentage department store sales in- 
creases over previous August: Atlanta 17, Birming- 
ham 18, Montgomery 8, Nashville 13. SEPTEMBER 
—Percentage retail trade increases: Augusta—Co- 
Jumbus—Mobile—Nashville—Chattanooga_ 10,  Bir- 
mingham 25, Atlanta—-Macon 12, Knoxville o. 
Percentage wholesale trade increases: Atlanta 15, 
Birmingham 20, Nashville 5. Cotton yield spotty 
due to adverse weather. Planting of rye and Win- 
ter wheat retarded by heat and drought. Payrolls 
and production improved over last year. Birming- 
ham steel at peak level; coal production stimulated. 
Textile, lumber, and building materials industries 
improved. Octoper—Atilanta retail trade slower 
than last month but 14% ahead of last year. 


22. Mempuis 


AUG., 97.1 JULY, 98.0 auc. 1938, 80.9 
Avucust—Percentage department store sales changes 
from previous August: Memphis +17, Fort Smith 
—3, Little Rock +11. SrepremBper—Percentage 
retail trade increases over previous September: 
Memphis 15, Fort Smith 5, Little Rock 12. Mem- 
phis wholesale trade 15°% above last year. Cotton 
crop good; picking and ginning in progress. Live- 
stock sales in Arkansas at highest level this year. 
Payrolls and production improved over last month. 
Lumber mills operating extra shifts. Fort Smith 
furniture production 12 to 15° more active than 
last month. Collections improved. OcropeER— 
Memphis department store sales up 28°% from last 
year; merchandise movement speeded by favorable 
weather and special sales. 
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17. Kansas City 
AUG., 87.3 JULY, 86.9 AUG. 1938, 82.6 
Aucust—Percentage department store sales in- 
creases over previous August: Kansas City 9, 
Wichita—Oklahoma City 5, Tulsa 7. SEPTEMBER— 
Percentage retail trade increases over previous year: 
Kansas City-St. Joseph 0, Topeka—Oklahoma City 
5, Tulsa 10; Wichita trade slightly improved. Kan- 
sas City wholesale trade 109% ahead of last year; 
Oklahoma City sales up 4%. Wheat sowing ham- 
pered by record drought; losses on corn crop. 
Payrolls and production generally even with last 
year. Topeka livestock slaughter 159% above 1938. 
Flour milling activity slower. Wichita aircraft 
manufacturing active. Gains in Oklahoma oil pro- 
OctopER—Unseasonable heat adverse to 
Construction at ebb. 


duction. 
Fall buying. 


19. NortH AND SouTH CAROLINA 
AUG., 105.6 JULY, 103.7 AUG. 1938, 95.8 
Aucust—North Carolina department store sales 
advanced 8% since last August. South Carolina 
sales improved 139%. SEPTEMBER-—Percentage re- 
tail trade increases since last September: Asheville— 
Raleigh 5, Winston-Salem 15, Charlotte 3, Charles- 
ton 10, Columbia 20, Greenville 28, Wilmington o. 
Percentage wholesale trade increases: Wilmington 
2, Charleston 8, Winston-Salem 20. Cotton crop 
20 to 25% better than last year; corn 25% higher. 
Tobacco yield good but prices doubtful; market 
temporarily closed. Charleston tourist trade im- 
proved after removal of infantile paralysis ban. 
Strike in Columbia textile mills. OctropEr—Wage 
increases in textile mills. Textile orders slackened 
after great activity. Columbia strike settled. 


21. FLoripa 

AUG., 123.7 JULY, 115.7 AUG. 1938, 105.9 
Aucust—Florida department store sales improved 
26% over previous August. SEPTEMBER—Miami 
retail trade improved 8% over previous September; 
wholesale sales advanced 5°%; Jacksonville and 
Tampa retail trade improved 2 and 10% respec- 
tively. Scattered citrus shipments; prices strong. 
Payrolls and production improved over last month 
and last year. Jacksonville cigar manufacture steady. 
Naval stores output and prices better than in 1938. 
Substantial improvement in Jacksonville building, 
post office receipts, and bank clearings. Collections 
OcrospER—New hotels under construction 
in Miami. Railroad travel increased; steamship 
travel curtailed because of war. Winter apparel 
and novelty stores opening earlier than usual. 


steady. 


23. New Or.eans 


AUG., 102.0 JULY,98.6 AUG. 1938, 100.1 
Aucust—New Orleans department store sales im- 
proved 3% over previous August. SEPTEMBER— 
New Orleans retail trade improved 9% over previ- 
ous September. Jackson and Meridian trade de- 
creased 6 and 14% respectively from last year. 
New Orleans wholesale trade improved 6%. Cotton 
ginning under way; harvest spotty. Sugar cane in 
good condition as cutting season approaches. Agri- 
cultural prices moderately higher than last year. 
Payrolls and production spotty. Jackson cotton mill 
production improved. Value of New Orleans 
building permits less this month than last but 
considerably above last year. Collections steady. 
Octoper—Retail trade and agricultural prices con- 
siderably advanced over last year. 
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24. TEXxas van | 25. DENVER 
, r , N , r oo ad 
AUG., 109.1 JULY, 109.0 AUG. 1938,103.9 | , a 1 AUG., 100.1 JULY, 99.0 AUG. 1938, 92.0 
Aucust—Percentage department store sales changes L* Y*LKs, coe }° Avcusr—Denver department store sales 9% above 
from previous August: Dallas +3, Fort Worth- ~ [ se , P ‘ao previous August. SEPTEMBER—Denver and Albu- 
Houston —2, San Antonio —5. SEPTEMBER— 80 “ at sont 0 © querque retail trade improved 5% over last Sep- 
Percentage retail trade changes from previous Sep- a an | tember. Denver wholesale trade up 6%. Sales of 
tember: Dallas +3, Shreveport +5, Fort Worth fF 24. TEXAS | «Winter wearing apparel greater than last year. 
+4, El Paso +7, Houston +2, Galveston —s, 1937 1938 1939 Moisture needed for range and Fall plowing. New 
Austin-San Antonio —3, Wichita Falls —10. Per- Mexico bean crop one-third of normal; fruit crop 
centage wholesale trade increases: Dallas—Shreveport 120 T y20 fair. All agricultural prices improved over last 
, San Antonio 18, Fort Worth 20, Houston 3. Cot- l J month and year. Payrolls and production steady 
i is i 3 : REGION ~ ‘ m siiste ila Re ss etl 
ton in some sections short; range lands badly in | fo» oe 19 t0 above over last year. Railroad shipping active 
need of rain. Payrolls and production steady com- v VS ees. nvWV 4 in comparison with last year. Residential and 
. : & rs / F i = ‘a s 
pared to last year. Oil production and demand § ad / ie 7 heavy construction industry active. Collections 
co Ps ° ww ete e . 
—— a shutdown. par ates " Col- 8% i 8 steady to improved over last year. OctroBER—Retail 
ections steady. OcrospEr—-Dallas retail trade 18% g trade 4% above last year; greatest gain in clothing 
above last year. Texas wells temporarily closed. ,f 25. DENVER so and furniture sales. 
1937 1938 1939 
: % ~ 120 120 
26. Satt Lake City J 27. PoRTLAND AND SEATTLE 
; a TY _ 2 CLARA 1 “ , Ic 
AUG. 91.5 JULY, 91.6 AUG. 1938, 84.2 10 (XZ A 10 AUG. 84.6 juLy, 82.4* auc. 1938, 78.2 
- ms ° L ees 4 fs: P 
Aucust—Salt Lake City department store sales im- C Nae ateion VAs x Aucust—Percentage department store sales in- 
proved 1% over last August. SEpTEMBER—Salt t N [| ‘An--., ; creases over previous August: Seattle-Tacoma 7, 
Lake City wholesale and retail trade 15% improved ~ hese ’ Spokane 2, Portland 3. SrepremBer—Percentage 
over last month. Utah corn, oats, and hay crops 3 : retail trade increases over previous September: 
Rei niin MN a ine L 26. SALT LAKE CITY a oe re ee 
under last year’s production and under the ten-year 60 : —s a Seattle 6, Tacoma—Portland 7, Spokane 2. Seattle 
average; grain prices improved. Sugar beet yield ” wholesale trade up 16% from last year.  Port- 
cut by Summer drought. Range lands likewise land trade up 4%. Washington wheat crop best 
hurt, but considerably benefitted by recent rains. '( 37 porTLAND AND SEATTLE } in years; Puyallup Valley crops harvested except 
Payrolls and production steady compared to last = for celery. Fruit, grain, potato, dairy prices strong. 
year. Coal mining active; some increase in metal SPA tio |= Salmon output small but prices best in five years. 
wis cs ae ? A \ = , > ‘ 
mining. Salt Lake City building permits higher eggs _ U.S. J Payrolls and production improved over last year. 
than last month but lower than last year. Collec- _ ~ Y te Unfilled lumber orders 80°% ahead of 1938. Idle 
tions steady. Ocroper—Wholesale auto supply ™ REGION ay fm }” pulp mills reopened. Some lumber mill strikes still 
sales 10% ahead of last year. Department store : 7 in progress. Octoper—Portland retail trade 12% 
sales increased 8 60 60 above last year; Seattle trade 15% ahead. *Revised. 
1937 1938 1939 
120 y 20 
: | 28. SAN FRANCISCO a 
28. San Francisco + 5 29. Los ANGELEs 
= »Q ee 0 b ) —— alk eile = 7 ‘ mea . 0 
auG., 88.8 yuLy, 88.2 auc. 1938, 83.7 MANN 7 auc. 86.0 juLy, 89.0 auc. 1938, 83.8 
Aucust—Percentage department store sales in- + 7 SEGION \ ~ Aucust—Los Angeles department store sales 3% 
creases over previous August: San Francisco 3, 91 YVAN ‘y aie jg) lower than in 1938; Phoenix department store sales 
Oakland 8. SrEpremMBeER—Percentage retail trade r perce v ; 8% higher. SepTEMBER—Percentage retail trade 
changes from previous September: San Francisco § q changes: Los Angeles —6, San Diego 0, Phoenix 
eaenerates, . oe i 60 60 : o/ , . 
+30, Sacramento +6, Fresno —5; Oakland trade 1937 1938 1939 +6. Los Angeles wholesale trade up 8%. Valencia 
slightly lower. 1938 trade affected by department orange crop below last year’s quality; prices higher. 
wren strike, but 1939 wholesale trade 15° ahead 1207 120 Walnut crop largest in years; damage to San Diego 
of last September. Hops price best in years; navy : fruit due to rains. Aircraft, petroleum, packing 
bean demand improved. Large shipments of Loom and automobile payrolls and production improved 
deciduous fruit. Payrolls and production im- '[ NST) a 1° over Iast month and last year. Building permits 
proved over last year. Chemical, paper, and steel a ie 5 Ets 4 down 10% from August level, off 22% from last 
manufacturing ahead; record volume of shipbuild- go} VY J! M. — 1 year. Movie industry unsettled. Petroleum de- 
ing orders. Pacific Coast hotel sales 26% ahead of q rae 4 ; mand ahead of August level. Octoper—Retail 
1938. Collections steady. OctrospEr—San Fran- «ol _29._LOS ANGELES a trade 7% ahead of last year in Los Angeles; crops 
aS aes nd . 20/ . ” i as 
cisco retail trade 189% ahead of last year. 1937 1938 1939 damaged by adverse weather conditions. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL FAILURES 
4 Dun’s INsoLvENCY INDEX t 

NuMBER OF FAILuRES CurrENT Liasi.ities ** Tora LiaBivities ** thai Aenean? 

1939 1938 1937 1939 1938 1937 1939 1938 1937 1939 1938 1937 1939 1938 1937 | 
Jan. ... 1,263 1,377 841 19,122 21,415 12,003 23,192 27,162 14,992 69.3 76.2 47.7 56.3 62.0 38.8 | 
Feb.... 963 1,149 755 12,788 21,028 14,004 12,795 25,501 22,887 62.5 75.2 50.6 54.3 65.4 44.0 | 
Mar. ... 1,057 1,167 861 17,851 40,325 22,591 18,164 80,373 78,878 58.1 64.8 47.1 57.5 64.2 47-1 | 
Apr. ... 1,064 1,172 818 17,435 21,147 12,893 20,693 29,355 13,628 58.5 65.1 48.3 56.8 63.2 47.4 | 
May ... 1,028 1,123 875 14,664 19,139 13,088 19,501 19,831 14,965 54-3 59.8 47.6 53.8 59.2 47.6 
June... 847 1,073 703 11,460 15,918 12,829 11,616 16,892 16,737 50.3 64.1 41.1 52.4 67.5 43.3 
July ... 885 1,038 651 14,128 14,761 12,780 22,763 15,008 13,955 48:3- 572° 37.9. 54.3. 64.3 42.1 
Aug. ... 859 1,015 736 11,259 16,382 14,950 11,714 17,252 19,473 46.8 53.8 39.7 55.1 63.3 46.7 
Sept.... 758 866 584 9,402 14,341 9,818 10,586 15,183 11,308 42.9 51:6 35:2 ‘5.1 61.4 41.9 
Ce erga 997 815 seats 13,219 14,079 tee 16,960 15,381 see: S47 <ASs2 sien, SR ADs 
Bids: (-otsies 984 842 12,302 16,400 17,281 17,709 ice 15360) 527 aod SIS) 65.2 
LS Sey 875 1,009 36,528 27,818 54,736 36,963 wos ($6.7 So cs, ($68 55.0 | 
Total ... .... 225836. 9,490 246,505 183,253 335,534 276,876 vn TORE eS 

** In thousands of dollars. + Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises. + For seasonal variation. 








ANALYZING “4¢ RECORD of INDUSTRIAL 
and COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


A MORE THAN SEASONAL DIP IN SEPTEMBER 


NDUSTRIAL and commercial fail- 
ures declined to 758 in September 
from 859 in August—a drop of 1o1 
cases, or 12 per cent. Current liabilities 
also declined from $11,259,000 in Aug- 
ust to $9,402,000 in September—a de- 
crease of 18 per cent. In September a 
year ago there were 866 failures with 
current liabilities of $14,341,000. 

Conversion of the reported number 
of failures into the insolvency index re- 
sulted in a drop from 46.8 failures in 
August in every 10,000 concerns in busi- 
ness to 42.9 in September. The prac- 
tically unbroken downward course of 
the index since the beginning of the 
year was thus continued another 
month. According to the seasonal pat- 
tern, failures should reach their annual 
low point in September, and thereafter 
normally increase in number during 
the Fall months. 

The current decline in the index was 
greater than that which usually occurs 
between August and September, and as 
a result the adjusted index fell from 
55.1 to 51.1. This four point drop, 


while not excessive, was greater than 
any monthly change in the adjusted 
index this year, and reversed the two 
point and one point rises of the last two 
months. A change in the direction of 
the index in a single month is not neces- 
sarily significant, and not until next 
month will it be known whether or not 
a less than normal rise in October fail- 
ures will take place and carry the ad- 
justed index into definitely lower re- 
gions. 

The September decline in failures 
was not confined to any particular in- 
dustry group, or to any one section of 
the country, but was very widespread 


over the business field, both industrially 


and geographically. In September 
there was a decrease from the August 
figure of 12 per cent in manufacturing, 
10 per cent in wholesale trade, 12 per 
cent in retail trade, 3 per cent in con- 
struction, and 17 per cent in commer- 
cial service. Within these main groups 
there were naturally here and there in- 
dividual lines of activity in which more 
failures occurred in September than in 
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August, as for instance, the chemical 
and drug, fuel, and machinery concerns 
in the manufacturing group and the 
general merchandise stores and build- 
ing material and hardware stores in the 
retail trade group. 

The normally low point of this year’s 
failures was 12 per cent under the Sep- 
tember low of 1938. There was little 
uniformity in degree of change among 
the main industry groups, as the follow- 
ing table shows: 


INDUSTRY September September Per Cent 

Group 1939 1938 Change 
Manufacturing .... 133 184 —28 
Wholesale Trade. . 84 a2 +17 
Retail Trade...... 462 528 —I12 
Construction ..... = 45 49 — 8 
Commercial Service 34 33 + 3 
OPA 9-4 Araceae . 758 866 —12 


The improvement which occurred in 
the manufacturing group was the re- 
sult of fewer failures mainly in the tex- 
tiles, iron and steel products, and ma- 
chinery divisions. There was an equal 
number of failures of food concerns in 
both periods. Most of the wholesale 
lines showed more failures than a year 
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ago. A good share of the difference in 
retail failures now and a year ago was 
due to a more than 50 per cent cut in 
restaurant and tavern failures, although 
general stores, furniture stores, food 
shops, automotive products, and drug 
stores also experienced fewer failures. 
Apparel and hardware failures were 
currently no lower than a year ago. 
The September decline from August 
also ran through all the size -groups, 
size being determined by the amount 
of liabilities involved. Very small fail- 
ures were I1 per cent under those for 
August; those with debts between 
$5,000 and $25,000 were g per cent 
lower, while larger failures declined 24 
per cent and very large ones with lia- 
bilities of $100,000 and over, 31 per cent. 
Failures of all sized concerns were un- 
der those of a year ago with the largest 
decrease occurring in the size group 
with debts of between $25,000 and 






$100,000. 
SIZE oF September September Per Cent 

LIABILITIES 1939 1938 Change 
Under $5,000 sae 908 360 —12 
$5,000-$25,000 .... 370 397 —7 
$25,000-$100,000 .. 57 90 —37 
$100,000-$1,000,000 = 13 18 —32 
$1,000,000 and over ee I 
WOME icone. Se 866 —I12 


Geographically, failures were down 
or relatively unchanged in all the Fed- 
eral Reserve Districts but Philadel- 
phia. The decrease was most extensive 
in the Atlanta and Chicago districts. 
In the New York, Cleveland, St. 
Louis and Dallas districts the decline 
amounted to about 12 per cent in each 
district. Levels were little changed in 
the four scattered districts of Boston, 
Kansas City, Minneapolis, and San 
Francisco. 

Total failures in the twenty-five 
largest cities appeared to be down much 
more than failures in the rest of the 
country, but in reality most of the de- 
cline in the cities took place in the two 
largest ones, New York and Chicago, 
with failures in the other twenty-three 
large cities showing either little change, 
or in some cases moderate gains. 

The following table presents failures 
by Federal Reserve Districts for the 
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first nine months of 1939 and 1938. 
Only three districts, Minneapolis, Kan- 
sas City, and Dallas have reported so 
far in 1939 failures in excess of those in 
the comparable period of 1938, and only 
in the Dallas district is the increase ap- 
preciable. Between November, 1938, 
and March, 1939, Dallas failures were 
high, but since April the numbers have 
been gradually falling. 


FEDERAL RESERVE Jan.-Sept. Jan.-Sept. Per Cent 
District 1939 1938 Change 
MIR no tose 689 944 —27 
Sa 289 395 —27 
Cleveland ....... 72 760 —25 
Richmond ...... 409 489 —16 
San Francisco... . 953 1,114 —14 
New York.......... 2,528 2,838 —I! 
CUCaRO ... ss. 5 s. 2,368 1,552 —Il 
Philadelphia .... . 559 631 —I11 
(ACE 489 524 — 7 
Minneapolis ..... 174 168 + 4 
Kansas City...... 443 410 + 8 
Ee 258 182 +42 
COT AS ae aaa 8,724 9,980 —13 


Quarterly Failures 


Failures followed a downward trend 
during each month of the third quarter 
just ended, and totalled for the quarter 
2,502 compared with 3,214 for the sec- 
ond quarter. Comparison with the 
third quarters of previous years shows 
that failures are 14 per cent below the 
2,919 of the third quarter of 1938, but 
that they still have a downward path 
to follow before they reach the lower 
levels of 1,971 failures in the compar- 
able period of 1937, or the 1,955 third- 
quarter failures in 1936, two years in 
which failures were relatively few in 
number during the short-lived business 
recovery. 

The table on the following page pre- 
sents comparison of third-quarter fail- 
ures in 1939 and 1938. Details for other 
smaller sub-groups may be found in the 
November issue of Dun’s Statistica 
Review. 

A remarkably uniform decrease has 
taken place in the five main groups. It 
varies from only ro per cent in whole- 
sale trade, through 15 and 14 per cent 
respectively in commercial service and 
retail trade, to 17 per cent in construc- 
tion and manufacturing. Of all the 
manufacturing lines only in foods did 
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Divisions oF INpUsTRY—SEPTEMBER, 1939 AND 1938 


(Current liabilities in thousands of dollars) 





























7——Number ~ rm Liabilities —, 

Sept. Aug. Sept. Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1939 1939 1938 1939-1939 1938 

TOTAL UNITED STAVES. 6:66 4 edisis-s dies: e008 758 859 866 9,402 11,259 14,341 
MANUFACTURING (total) ............000 133 151 184 3,175 4,069 5,227 
BOOS 5 655.04 elea dian edad ovens 32 39 31 569 1,642 1,506 
PTR THUOR! 2s caine. 24s Cerna vans eel eie te 22 31 ae 342 535 981 
OKESE NOUNS 5 1569 «ing ie ss sleep Sait 14 18 14 415 521 480 
Paper, Printing and Publishing........ 10 12 18 59 269 415 
Chemicals: and Drigs:.. ..4.<.000%5. 44.00% 7 4 6 124 38 65 
BG So atch SN A ga eg es Se 4 I 8 816 40 696 
Leather and Leather Products......... 3 II 6 28 311 57 

Stone, Clay, Glass and Products........ 6 3 9 98 20 12 
PRORUBOO StOOd ave S585 e Sees wont 3 8 11 18 337 204 
NNR So ca lacds ich d-cetcuie as aseG lanes 8 5 18 192 51 261 
Transportation Equipment............ 4 I 4 95 16 77 
All Other ; 21 18 26 419 289 361 
WHOLESALE TRADE (total).............. 84 93 72 1,102 1,473 1,535 
Farm Products, Foods, Groceries. ..... . 32 40 28 390 663 632 
Clothing and Furnishings. ........... 7 7 4 125 182 72 
Dry Goods and Textiles.............. 3 I 4 12 7 55 
Lumber, Building Materials, Hardware. . 8 12 6 135 198 149 
Chemicals and: Digs... 5..6.:5654006:6 «0 3 3 3 17 70 10 
MNOS: Fae Sreveemlee nodipmo@aale eieomiee ees 2 2 2 19 6 228 
Automotive Products. ............... 5 4 5 70 7 31 
SUC CAL: (cl. 2. eo as 4 3 5 54 21 188 
POUR OE i .cis, wiece a kao Bb Sea osin sora nse 20 21 14 280 279 170 
RETAM TRADE Mota!) ..: 2264000 kes 462 528 528 3,700 4,461 6,450 
GOONS entactn lin am Suaaatiavnn ae Dead ean 13 164 145 702 963 32 
Farm Supplies, General Stores......... 15 20 23 7 148 191 
General Merchandise ... ... ....... 000.05 22 16 20 161 70 109 
WADAGEL acct aletcinn Meena ae ies ae Aras 96 111 95 605 1,153 735 
Furniture, Household Furnishings. . , 32 30 43 213 243 2,565 
Lumber, Building Materials, Hardware. . 34 22 30 636 267 554 
Automotive Products................ 32 39 4I 478 439 491 
ingtaripentte dy) cdo uh Ao PB le cha Rn, 35 57 61 275 512 368 
MEIER Wd Se i tlects Oo Richens Sots, tna are 32 34 37 292 382 257 
UUM a se csp. acecae sAttsess arisen ot Oe Ae 30 35 33 267 284 348 
ConstRUCTION A(total)!..¢4.5/00os Soc daw ses 45 46 49 927 765 782 
General: Gonttactors is. eacc seem sieeve 9 8 662 163 
Carpenters and Builders.............. 7 15 16 31 489 297 
Building Sub-contractors. ............ 29 30 24 234 271 196 
Other Contractols:. ..... 66. cceaawee ss I I ae: 5 126 
CoMMERCIAL SERVICE (total)... ........ 34 4I 33 498 491 347 
Cleaners and Dyers, Tailors..........- 9 8 9 147 62 109 
Haulage, Bitses; Taxis, etes.« 35s eee ee. 9 8 8 164 123 52 
PARNER CD, 0c 0; bicts Hoorn ata ASS abo 5 3 I 94 15 : 
Rearend ness i decaatiocis, cents 3 5 6 36 140 120 
SRR RCARS 995: ssc dire a aes Oeteacorecd s : I Fe Se 1s 
PEE NIE Saye ss ia eee ORs Si eee wa 8 17 8 57 151 51 


failures number more than in the third 
quarter of 1938, and the increase was 
apparent in most of the various food 
lines. The greatest declines were 56 
per cent in iron and steel products and 
37 per cent in machinery. In wholesale 
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trade failures in most lines were down, 
with again the exception of foods. 
Every retail line was down, although 
the least improvement was apparent in 
food shops, down only 3 per cent, and 
in apparel shops, down only 6 per cent. 
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FAILURES IN FEDERAL Reserve Districts 


NUMBER OF FAILURES 
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1937 1938 1939 
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Third Third 
Quarter Quarter P. Ct. 
Inpustry Group 1939 1938 Change 
Manufacturing ..............- 470 567 —17 
ROUGE o ccidvcccatanceneanecce 120 100 +20 
MORGMIOE. os oa sioner aistinloxingéus 93 132 —30 
Rorest Products, cc <0< cs cence 46 50 ee 
RMON canada tivaded<s 27 43 —37 
MIGH ANG: StOOb 6 os icici avec 16 36 —56 
Wholesale Trade. .....6.0.000: 268 297 —10 
Farm Products and Foods.... 108 103 +5 
Metall Trade oisoee oecik coca cts 1,538 1,786 —14 
| (eee 443 469 <a 
NINATONS «oc urccwen's cx t,a os 0:3 v8 344 353 —3 
Furniture and Furnishings... 99 145 as 
Lumber, Building Materials, i ‘ 
FRWAUE cc a0ecs eo cce nics 84 99 —15 
Automotive Products......... 108 147 —27 
CODREUGEHON 5. wv ccescssicseses 126 151 —17 
Commercial Service. .......... 100 118 —I5 
ROGED . xauuses seaen cubed oxcecs 2,502 2,919 —14 


Retail and wholesale trade failures 
are mainly responsible for keeping the 
present level of failures above that of 
1937 and 1936. They are 30 and 4o per 
cent higher respectively at the present 
time, while failures in other main 
groups are only about 8 per cent higher. 
In a few manufacturing lines—printing 
and publishing, drugs, paints, and auto- 
mobiles—failures are actually lower 
now. 

The decline in third-quarter failures, 
which averaged 14 per cent from the 
third quarter of last year, showed con- 
siderable variation by size groups. 
Small failures with liabilities under 
$25,000 declined only 13 per cent, 
whereas the drop in failures with lia- 
bilities between $25,000 and $100,000 
amounted to 23 per cent, and in large 
failures with debts of $100,000 and over, 
15 per cent. The variations by size 
within the industry groups were even 
more marked, as the following table 
shows: 

Per Cent CHANGE IN THIRD-QUARTER FAILURES 
FROM 1938 TO 1939, BY SIZE AND INDUsTRY GRouPS 


c——-Amount of Liabilitie————, 
$5,000 





$25,000 $100,000 
INDUSTRY to to and 
Group $25,000 $100,000 Over Total 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Manufacturing .... —I4 —30 —9 —I17 
Wholesale Trade... —7 —I2 —38 —10 
Retail Trade....... —13 —28 —25 —I4 
Construction ...... —21 +38 —50 —17 
Commercial Service —20 +27 <a —15 
Tete sc ccvnccecss —13 —23 —15 —14 


The number of failures in the largest 
size group was of course small com- 
pared with the numbers in the other 
groups, totalling only 50 in 1939 com- 
pared with 59 in 1938, but the trend of 
these large failures is important. Large 
manufacturing failures accounted for 
34 of the 59 in 1938 and dropped only 
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to 31 in 1939. Large failures in whole- 
sale and retail trade combined dropped 
from 21 to 14; in construction from 4 
to 2; and in commercial service num- 
bered 3 in 1939 compared with none 
in 1938. 


Canadian Failures 


A 31 per cent rise occurred in Cana- 
dian failures in September. There were 
132 cases reported with liabilities of 
$970,000, compared with gg in August 
with liabilities of $982,000. In Septem- 
ber, 1938, there were only 81 failures, 
but liabilities amounted to $1,084,000. 

The September increase was all in 
retail trade. The Province most af- 
fected was Quebec, although Ontario 
and Saskatchewan also suffered in- 
creases. In Manitoba there was a 46 
per cent drop. 


Third Third 
INDUSTRY Quarter Quarter Per Cent 
Group 1939 1938 Change 
Manufacturing . . 65 63 + 3 
Wholesale Trade II 8 + 38 
Retail Trade. . . 221 167 + 32 
Construction ..... 15 13 + 15 
Commercial Service 12 4 +200 
ROG. siixaucenes 324 255 + 27 


Because of the September increase 
Canadian failures for the third quarter 
exceeded those of the second quarter by 
22 per cent, numbering 324 compared 
with 266. In two months out of the 
three they ran above those in the corre- 
sponding months of 1938 and for the 
quarter stood 27 per cent above last 
year’s, as the above table shows. Here 
again the Provinces of Quebec, Onta- 
rio, and Saskatchewan were responsible 
for the gains. Manufacturing failures 
rose considerably over the number in 
the second quarter, but were about 
equal in number to those of the third 
quarter of 1938. Retail failures were 
nearly a third again as many as in either 
of the other two quarters. Food and 
restaurant failures alone showed no 
increase. Apparel shops were 65 per 
cent higher, while furniture store, hard- 
ware store, and automobile dealer fail- 
ures more than doubled in number. 





Note: In Dun’s Statistica, Review there are published 
more detailed failure statistics by States, large cities, in- 
dustrial divisions, size of liabilities, and special quarterly 
figures by industries. 
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SIGNIFICANT BUSINESS INDICATORS 


COMPILED BY THE STATISTICAL STAFF OF “DUN’S REVIEW” 


More detailed figures appear in ‘“‘Dun’s StatisticaL Review"’ 


Geographical 
Groups: 


New England... 


Middle Atlantic 
South Atlantic 
East Central 
South Central 
West Central 
Mountain 
Pacific 


Total U. S. 
New York City 
Outside N. Y. C. 


January .... 
February . 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Total 


Bank Clearings 


Boston 
Philadelphia 
Buffalo 
Pittsburgh 
Cleveland 
Cincinnati 
Baltimore 
Richmond 
Atlanta 
New Orleans 
Chicago 
Detroit 
St. Louis 
Louisville 
Minneapolis 
Kansas City 
Omaha 
Dallas 
San Francisco 
Portland, Ore. 
Seattle 


21 Cities 
York 


22 Cities 


Total 
New 
Total 


Building Permit Values—215 Cities 


September 
1939 
27,705,458 
10,864,065 
24,755,895 
12,732,796 
6,369,637 
2,090,714 


13,516,243 1 





$5,175,138 $ 


September 


1938 
b3,895,222 
36,319,171 


12,247,685 
17,992,815 


7:737:074 
4,501,573 
2,800,564 
6,307,356 


11,801,460 


$103,209,946 $16 
. $18,684,042 $24,045,467 
$84,525,904 $77,755,993 


Bank 








Change August Change 

PAG, 1939 Pst. 
+ 32.9 $4,154,797 + 24.6 
— 23.7 41,220,629 — 32.8 
— 11.3 11,168,192 — 2.7 
+ 37.6 26,050,836 — 5.0 
+ 64.6 11,250,526 + 13.2 
+ 41.5 5,864,377. + 8.6 
— 25.3 2,179,505 — 4.1 
— 17.1 15,943,525 — 15.2 
+ 1.4 $117,832,387. — 12.4 
— 22.3 $26,024,096 — 28.2 
+ 8.6 $91,808,291 — 8.0 


(Millions of dollars) 





r Monthly 


— 
1939 1938 1937 
23,187 21,798 27,226 
19,711 17,584 23,720 
24,995 22,822 29,412 
21,798 21,667 26,086 
22,188 20,169 23,951 
23,022 23,959 25,903 
21,386 21,624 26,015 
22,591 19,716 22,260 
23,820 21,733 24,076 
24,011 24,668 
21,637 21,796 
27,697 25,805 
264,417 300,918 


September 


1939 
$979,581 
1,650,000 
138,640 
536,876 
431,397 
260,171 
309,076 
190,546 
246,400 
182,423 
»360,924 
426,614 
380,833 
172,61 5 
340,889 
420,594 
141,411 
258,044 
659,358 
146,868 
176.826 


~ 


49,410,086 
410,128 


AH 


uo 
w te 


,820,214 





September 


1938 


$803, 
1,417, 
E22; 
443, 
374; 
242, 
259, 
194, 
221, 
169, 
1,170, 
359, 
347; 
136, 
310, 


$8,161, 
$13,571, 


$21,732, 


35° 
/ 


Nw 


835 
000 
568 
100 
189 
200 
362 


444 
300 
904 
699 
739 
451 
823 
660 


3.066 
7,844 
945 
633 


4 ) 
a 
717 
140 
857 


1939 
927.5 
896.0 
925.7 
871.9 
853.4 
885.5 
855.4 
836.7 
952.8 


Clearings—22 U. S. Cities 


1938 
871.9 
799.2 
845.3 
833.4 
806.8 
921.5 
865.0 
730.2 
869.3 
960.4 
940.7 
1,065.3 


758 


Change 


ttt 


t++4++++4+4+4+4+4+ | +4++4+4+44 5 


Ce. 

21.9 
16.4 
13.1 


21.2 


Daily Average————, 


1937 
1,089.0 
1,078.1 
1,089.3 
1,003.3 

958.0 

996.3 
1,000.6 

856.2 

963.0 

986.7 

947-6 

992.5 


996.7 


for Individual Cities (000 omitted) 


August 
1939 
$885,632 
1,734,000 
135,633 
488,962 
417,913 
233,882 
285,835 
188,816 
242,700 
152,732 
5,288,680 
416,761 
353,833 
140,529 
306,482 
391,180 
126,480 
228,661 
634,024 
138,355 
162,480 


$8,953,570 
$13,637,331 
$22,590,901 





Dun & Bradstreet 


Weekly Food Price Index 


The index represents the sum total of the 
wholesale price per pound of 31 commodi- 


ties in general use. 


Weeks: 1939 ©1938 
Oct. 31 $2.43 $2.38 
Oct. 24 2.44 2.38 
Ot. BFe60 B48 2.39 
Ot BOs.s.. “2aQ" oatae 
Oct: 3 2.41 2.42 
Sept. 26 2.46 2.43 
Sept. 19 2.46 2.42 
Sept. 12 2.45 2.44 

Hicu 


1939.. $2.46 Sept. 19 
1938.. $2.53 Jan. 4 
1937.. $3.01 Mar. 16 


1937 1936 
$2.76 $2.78 
2.74 2.77 
2.00 2.95 
282 ~ 2:96 
2.86 2.74 
288 2.75 
2.92 2.98 
2.89 2.82 
Low 


$2.13 Aug. 15 
$2.34 May 10 
$2.56 Dec. 28 


Dun © Bradstreet 
Daily Weighted Price Index 


30 Basic Commodities 


(1930-1932 = 100) 
————— 1939 
Oct. Sept. Aug. July 
Bx Ticse $OOE4 T0251 * 
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1938 117.06 Jan. 10 
1937 158.26 Apr. 5 
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Per Capita CONSUMPTION OF COMMON SALT IN THE UNITED STaTES—Five- 

year averages 1910-1934, 1935, and 1936—U. S. Bureau of Mines—T he 

increased demand for salt occurring in the last twenty years has been 

brought about by the discovery of new uses for the product, rather than 
by changes in the taste habits of the populace. 


Tue Hostess who seats her guest of honor “above the 
salt” will be surprised to hear that the demand for one of 
Adam Smith’s “universal, inelastic” commodities has in- 
creased substantially in the past two decades. The U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, in its first publication concerning salt in 
twenty-two years, describes an American industry which 
in 1936 produced 30 per cent of the world’s salt supply. 
Per capita consumption within the United States in 1936 
was 70 per cent higher than in the 1900-1914 period. Uses 
for salt vary from the production of the country’s sauerkraut 
and pickles to the manufacture of many important indus- 
trial products. New uses, such as the preparation of 
chlorine, chemical war gases, fertilizers, and road surfacing 
preparations, rather than changes in the taste habits of the 
public, account for the increase in demand. 

Seven European countries in pre-war days, and three 
additional governments after the World War, established 
fiscal salt monopolies. In this country, where 72 companies 
operate, seven manufacturers produce 37 per cent of the 
national supply. Overbuilt in the past, the industry operates 
at only 50 per cent capacity even in a period of increased 
demand. 


World Series 


Ar FIRST GLANCE it looks as though people just weren’t 
as interested in the World Series this year as they have 
been sometimes. According to official figures on attend- 
ance, fewer people witnessed the baseball contest which 
took place between the New York Yankees and the Cin- 
cinnati Reds in 1939 than had attended any other series 
since 1933 or any previous four-game series since 1914. 


DUN W F O 


TING ITEMS FROM THE 


MONTH’S RECORD 


Upon closer examination, however, it is not so evident 
that mere attendance figures are a reliable indicator of the 
fans’ desire to be active spectators at the year’s most im- 
portant baseball event. One of the limiting factors as far 
as attendance at any one game is concerned is probably the 
size of the stadium. It is to be expected, for example, that 
a World Series played entirely at New York, where the 
famous Yankee Stadium can seat 82,000 enthusiasts, would 
be able to draw larger crowds than a series played in whole 
or in part at some smaller field. This year the attendance 
was 183,849, as compared with 200,833 at the similar four 
games between the Yankees and the Chicago Cubs last 
year. It is interesting to note that in the first two games 
this year, played at New York, attendance showed a gain 
of 32,582 over the first two games at Chicago last year, 
while in the last two games, played at Cincinnati, a loss 
of 49,566 was shown in comparison with the final games 
at New York a year ago. 


THOUSANDS OF BASEBALL FANS 
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ATTENDANCE AT THE Wortp SERIES—1!933-1939—The number of fans 

who attend the World Series apparently does not vary directly with the 

number of games played; a six-game series in 1936, for example, drew a 
larger crowd than a seven-game series taking place in 1934. 


Farm Labor Costs 


UnuikeE other costs, the farm labor bill remained rela- 
tively stable at a level of about a billion dollars during the 
prosperous days of the ’twenties. According to the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, this average was considerably 
higher than corresponding pre-war figures, for between 
1909 and 1915, farm labor costs remained at a level between 
700 and 800 million dollars. The rise in costs during the 
war reached a peak of 1.8 billion dollars in 1920 which has 
never been since attained. 

At no time has cash remuneration represented more than 
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Cost oF Hirep Farm Lasor, By RESIDENCE OF LABORERS—1909-19 38— 

U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics—T he farm labor bill has declined 

in the last decade to a level approximating that existing before the war 

began in 1914, due principally to a decrease in the number of agricultural 
workers rather than to changes in wages. 


75 per cent of all hired labor costs. In general, cash pay- 
ments have reflected the same advances and recessions as 
total labor costs. In the two decades before 1929, when 
the number of hired help remained comparatively stable, 
fluctuations in cash payments reflected changes in the farm 
wage level. During the last nine years, however, they have 
been influenced by a decline in the number of agricultural 
workers. 

The differential between cash payments and total labor 
costs is distributed among extra services such as board and 
lodging (the largest single item, representing 17 per cent 
of the total), and perquisites such as feed or free housing 
and pasturage. The hired help who live on the farms 
receive the lion’s share of extra perquisites. 


State Financing 


THE costs of maintaining forty-eight State capitals, as 
well as labyrinths of State departments, highways, hospitals, 
charities, corrections, police, health, and conservation ser- 
vices, have increased more than 60 per cent during the five 
years between 1932 and 1937. Per capita responsibilities, 
according to a recent study by the U. S. Bureau of the 
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REVENUE OF THE 48 STATES FROM EIGHT LarcEst SouRcES, ExcCLUDING 

Borrowincs—1937—U. S. Bureau of the Census—T he States’ share of the 

general property tax is small in comparison with their income from other 
sources, such as the motor fuel and general sales taxes. 





Census, were $20.28 in 1937, compared with $12.52 in 1932. 
The largest increase in expenditures was for charities, hos- 
pitals, and corrections, where per capita contributions in- 
creased almost 400 per cent. 

Certain changes in receipts illustrate new ways of de- 
pression financing. The motor fuel sales tax, the largest 
single item, represented a smaller proportion of total re- 
ceipts in 1937 than in 1932. Growing sources of State 
income were grants-in-aid for highways, relief, education, 
and health (which advanced from $1.84 per capita to $4.57), 
and the general sales, business, personal, and corporation 
income taxes. Old stand-bys, the property and poll taxes, 
took a relatively less important place in State financing. 
Per capita general and selective property tax levies for State 
purposes fell not only relatively but also absolutely, drop- 
ping from $2.74 to $1.79 in the period. 


Water Power 
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DEVELOPED AND PoTENTIAL WATER PowER OF THE WorLD—1938—U. S. 

Department of the Interior—Europe and North America have developed 

their water power much more extensively than any other part of the world; 
vast potential resources exist in Africa and Asia. 


Tue EASE with which we can obtain a nice, even flow of 
water by a mere twist of the wrist is not especially condu- 
cive to thoughts of how many horsepower of energy lie 
behind the simple process. In the United States alone, the 
U. S. Department of the Interior reminds us, the developed 
water power and the installed capacity of water wheels 
amounts to 17,949,000 horsepower, almost twice as much 
as in any other country. Canada’s output is 8,191,000 horse- 
power, and Italy’s 6,000,000, while France produces 5,400,000 
horsepower, Japan 4,800,000, Germany 4,000,000, and Nor- 
Way 3,000,000. 

It must be considered, however, that in such countries as 
Canada and Norway, which are abundant in water power 
resources, only the best sites are utilized, and only so much 
machinery is installed as can be operated for a large part 
of the year with the water available. In countries where 
the demand is great relative to the resources, on the other 
hand, some of the machinery which is installed serves for 
only a small part of the year, power for the remaining 
period being supplied by steam. 
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HERE AND THERE IN BUSINESS 


WHAT’S NEW AS OBSERVED BY THE AGENCY’S REPORTERS 


Jenny’s—A problem in public hon- 
esty: Suppose you have 200 umbrellas— 
and every rainy day you loan them to 
any person who walks in, asks for one, 
and leaves a name and address. After 
eight months, how many umbrellas 
have gone with the wind? 

Bear in mind that the umbrella 
borrower is merely asked to return it 
at his or her earliest convenience, and 
that the umbrellas carry no advertising. 

Jenny, a woman’s apparel store in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, started this service in 
February, advertised it, and carried a 
window display. Because it feels a 
satisfied personnel is as important as 
satisfied customers, the store also lends 
the umbrellas to employees. 

After eight months of this rainy day 
service, Jenny’s took a census of its 
umbrella stock and reports as follows: 
umbrellas on hand, 197; umbrellas 
swiped by public, 2; umbrella storm 
casualties, I; new accounts opened by 
dry and grateful strangers, many. 


Non-S kid—Neoprene, a synthetic 
du Pont rubber, has been put to work 
keeping workmen sure-footed. Lima 
Cord Sole and Heel Company, Lima, 
Ohio, developed a special compound 
of Neoprene for their footwear this 
Spring. Put into new soles and heels 
under the name Neo-Cord, the material 
was sent out for testing in some of the 
nation’s blue-ribbon manufacturing 
plants. 

Where oil, grease, and common acids 
take their meanest licks at footgear, the 
Neo-Cords were tried. In a machine 
shop a pair outlasted seven pairs of soles 
and heels worn by a neighboring work- 
man. Reports on the tests also men- 
tioned a greater safety factor due to 
their non-skid properties. 


Assembling—Where work requires 
the assembly of parts, a St. Louis, Mo., 








SHow—Building gasoline fires and putting them out in twelve seconds with carbon 

dioxide gas and snow are now a regular part of the sales strategy of Walter Kidde & Com- 

pany, New York manufacturers of fire extinguishing equipment. Formerly an occastonal 
stunt, the test-fires are now put on every six weeks for sales prospects. 


firm is recommending a set of trays 
slung on a vertical wheel called the 
Kari-All Parts Assorter. Do you re- 
member how chairs swing on the ferris 
wheel at a country carnival? Kari-All 
trays are suspended between the rims 
of a ten-inch metal wheel the same way. 

Diagraph-Bradley Stencil Machine 
Corporation manufactures the parts 
assorter. It is twelve inches high by 
ten wide and long. There are eight 
trays with thirty compartments. 
Among places it’s been tried are ship- 
ping departments and radio equipment 
factories. 
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Roofs—From cups Egyptian jewel- 
ers made 3,000 years ago to a factory 
roof in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1939—that’s 
the development and the newest devel- 
opment in porcelain enamel. There 
have been shingles of the material, but 
the new factory roof is believed to be 
the first self-supporting roof covered 
with porcelain enamel in the world. 
Appropriately, the plant is that of a 
manufacturer of such products, the 
Ferro Enamel Corporation. 

The roofing sheets are of corrugated 
steel, on which the glass-like coating is 


fused. A small power saw cuts the 





























in this.book ” 


$7.50 each for copies 
of this gold mine of 
valuable ideas and 
business facts. By 
using exactly the 
same plates, slightly 
less expensive bind- 
ing and paper, this 
1281-page business 
encyclopedia is of- 
fered in a Special 
Limited Edition at 












Specific, to the point, a ready source of 
usable information, the HANDBOOK 
answers almost every conceivable ques- 
tion that may come up in the course of 
business. Contains facts and short-cuts, 
methods and tested ideas that save money 
for a business, increase its profits, solve 
vexing problems. 


THIS BOOK HAS ALL THE ANSWERS: ™ 


Actually 17-books-in-1, the HAND- 
BOOK gives you the answers to thou- 
sands of varied questions like these: 


COLLECTIONS: When collection letters 
fail, what unusual methods can be used 
to recover past-due accounts? 
INSURANCE: How can you get greater 
insurance coverage at lower premium cost? 
ADVERTISING: What is a simple method 
for increasing returns from your adver- 
tising? 

CREDITS: Why should checks be depos- 
ited, not returned, when received un- 
signed, undated — or the amount in writ- 
ing disagrees with the amount in figures? 
CORPORATIONS: What must a corpora- 
tion do to qualify its transactions in other 
States? 

SALES LETTERS: What are the 7 “success 
ingredients”’ inletters that getthe business? 
BANKRUPTCY: As a creditor, what are 
your rights and pene under the new 
Bankruptcy Law 

BUDGETARY CONTROL: How can you 
use budgets to save money, time, and im- 














prove general efficiency? 





NO STRINGS TO THIS OFFER! 


Let us send you the HANDBOOK for 5 days’ 
free examination. Keep it and pay the reduced 
Y,-price of $3.75, only if YOU decide it will 
pay you dividends many times its cost. The 
coupon brings the book to you at once! 


Pe Be A A | a 
PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Dept. BR-15, 70 Fifth Ave., N.Y. C. 
Send me “Business Executive's Handbook” for 
5 DAYS FREE EXAMINATION. After 5 days ! 
| will either send you $3.75, plus 8c postage, or | 
mail the book back to you. 


Bone. ——— 


Address, 


City . State yar 
(©) Check here if you prefer enclosing check or 
money order, in which case we pay the postage. 
Some refund privilege applies. (N. Y. C. resi- 

i dents add 8c for Sales Tox.) 
Oe Oe ee eee 


sheets down from standard size. Two 
edges of the roofing slabs snap fast to 
adjoining corrugated sheets by an inter- 
locking system known as Kor-Lock. 


Edison—For the past month New 


| York City’s power titan, Consolidated 


Edison, has been booming a combina- 
tion radio and phonograph offer for 
$23. The set is a new model made by 
the General Electric Company. After 
the Edison System disposes of its allot- 
ment at $23 each, GE will put the 
model on sale for $59.95. This is the 
regular price. However, the New York 
utility contracted for the entire initial 
production and capacity output during 
a specified period, obtaining permission 


| to sell the sets for slightly more than 


one-third of what General Electric will 
charge later. 

This is the third offer Consolidated 
Edison has made on a grand scale. First 
came the “Edison Bargain Package,” a 
lamp, toaster, iron, and small radio. 
This was priced very low and promoted 
aggressively to low income families 
without such apparatus. More than a 
quarter of a million packages were sold, 
resulting in an estimated increased 
power consumption of $1,800,000 an- 
nually. Angry retailers complained the 
Edison System was snatching their cus- 
tomers, then rushed to make up Bar- 
gain Packages of their own. 

The second Edison offer also strode 
in where angels tiptoe. The System 
offered electric refrigerators under a 
generous trade-in allowance with three 
to five years for payment. Monthly 
installments were tacked on the electric 
bill. The company feels this also 
worked out well, as, at a dinner closing 
the campaign, an outside distributor 
credited the utility with helping stabil- 
ize prices by sticking severely to its 
advertised terms. 


Standards—lIf you're a manufac- 
turer who’s worried about keeping con- 
sumer good-will, you can probably shift 
some of your burden to the broad shoul- 
ders of the American Standards Associ- 
ation. In fact, if you engage a Public 
Relations Counselor to tell you what 
makes the consumer purr over a prod- 
uct like kittens in catnip, he may sug- 
gest standards too. 

The ASA has a special committee 
on consumer goods, with representa- 


_ tives from the American Association of 
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ComMBINATION—Radio-phonograph set made 
by General Electric and sold by Consolt- 
dated Edison Company of New York, Inc. 


Test—At Marietta, Ohio, before Remington 
Rand executives and guests representing 
leading industries, the Safe Cabinet, 30 
feet up in the photo below, was heated to 
1,720 degrees, bounced on the concrete 
floor, and heated again. The papers within 
remained undamaged. Had the papers 
been accounts receivable, Remington Rand 
said, they would still be assets, not ashes. 
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SHapes—Lampshades of plastic film; dainty 
but durable confections printed by Crystal 
Transparent Manufacturing Co., N. Y., on 


several makes of film. Shades retail for 
10 to 25 cents. Those above are of Dow 
Chemical Company’s “Ethofoil.” 


University Women, the American 
Home Economics Association, the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
and the National League of Women 
Voters. Also on the committee are | 
members for retail trade and the Fed- | 
eral Government. | 

An example of the Standards Associ- 
ation’s consumer work is the establish- 
ment of basic garment sizes for chil- 
dren’s clothing. The U. S. Bureau of 
Home Economics recently measured 
147,000 children from four to seventeen, 
then turned the information over to the 
ASA for use in setting up uniform gar- 
ment sizes, replacing those based on 
age, which vary considerably. 


Lockers—Cold storage locker plants 
for chilling, freezing, and storing farm 
produce are edging into the spotlight as 
private business ventures. The first 
ones were co-operatives in 1930 in the | 
Midwest, and perhaps for this reason 
the business is practically unknown ex- 
cept in farming and refrigeration lines. 

An average plant represents an in- 
vestment of $10,000. It has 300 lockers 
renting for from $5 to $10 per year. 

Cornell University’s School of Agri- | 
culture reports that in 1938 there were | 
2,500 locker plants in the country. | 

Recently Air Conditioning and Re- 
frigeration News told of eleven plants 
which have gone up in Tennessee since 
1937, revealing that the first two were 
co-operative, but the rest have been 
privately owned. Operators include an 
ice plant, creamery, ice cream manu- 
facturer, and a super market. 

Cold storage locker plants tend to | 
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SEE HOW THE APPLETON ELECTRIC 
CO. HAS STEPPED UP INVENTORY 
TURNOVER; REDUCED UNDERSTOCK 
AND OVERSTOCK WITH KARDEX 
STOCK CONTROL SYSTEM, 


Imagine, $15,000 annually in 
new profits from the same volume 
of business simply by eliminat- 
ing the “lazy dollars” that were 
unknowingly and needlessly 
upping the cost of “owning” 
an inventory. Amy business can 
cut inventory carrying charges, 
storage costs, obsolescence 
write-offs, out-of-stock ‘“‘lost’’ 


orders, production delays, taxes, 
frozen capital ills and hidden 
costs that are spotlighted daily by 
Kardex Stock Control Systems. 


Remington Rand Inc. 
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If you would like to get the 
facts on how the Appleton 
Electric Company is served by 
its Kardex Stock Control Rec- 
ord simply mail the coupon. 
We'll send you a free copy of our 
new booklet which completely 
details the operation and bene- 
fits of Kardex Stock Control in 
eliminating “lazy dollars” for 
new profits. .. . No obligation. 


ee 
MAIL THIS COUPON FOR THE CONVINCING FACTS. 


Remington Rand Inc., Dept. DR 1139 
465 Washington St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


“Get Those Profit Stealing Lazy Dollars 
Out Of Your Inventory.” No obligation, 
of course! 


Signed 


Firm 


St. & No. 


City & State .. 


Indeed, you may send me your new book, 


$15,000.00 A YEAR 
IN NEW PROFITS 
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localize circles of distribution, accord- 
ing to some observers. A farmer with 
livestock to be slaughtered isn’t obliged 
to sell the entire animal. He puts the 
meat in cold storage, withdrawing 
some for personal use and selling and 
trading the rest as the occasion arises. 
He does the same with fruits and vege- 
tables. 


Holds Tight—This is the day of 
specialization, but an 89-year old firm 
of rubber cement manufacturers re- 
ports success in introducing a new ad- 
hesive which performs a variety of jobs. 
It holds rubber tight to metal, concrete, 
and enamelled metal. It holds metal 
to felt, blue wadding, anti-squeaks, and 
linoleum. It holds linoleum to con- 
crete. 

There are special, specifically com- 
pounded cements which do each of 
these things. Consequently, the St. 
Louis Rubber Cement Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., has been cheered to see 
Griptite Metal Cement, its general pur- 
pose product, making headway too. 


Hiring Executives—For the past 
year department store president Rich- 
ard Weil, Jr., of L. Bamberger & Co., 
Newark, N. J., has emphasized six 
qualities in appraising prospective ex- 
ecutives. Three of the six are listed as 
“No Compromise” items—Character, 
Intelligence, and Intuition. Three 
others—Experience, Adaptability, and 
Special Skills, are headed “Compro- 
mise,” meaning that while an applicant 
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AppraisaL—To judge an applicant’s “plus values,’ L. Bamberger & Company, Newark, 
N. ]., seeks answers to such questions as: “Is he shrewd? Are decisions based on limited 


data usually accurate? 


may be short of one of them, surplus 
ability in the others may offset the 
deficiency. 

For better visualization, the six quali- 
ties, and subordinate classifications, 
are shown on an appraisal chart in 
“Compromise” and “No Compromise” 
sections. (See chart above). 

“Intuition,” in the “No Compro- 
mise” section, is used to denote what 
are commonly called hunches. The 
store considers intuition a factor in 
successful retail merchandising. 


Sopa PLant—Church & Dwight Company’s plant, Syracuse, N. Y., has electrically welded 
framework, panels of glass block instead of windows, and interior walls of glazed tiles. The 
Austin Company, Cleveland, Ohio, engineers, also changed the nearby building to match. 
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Does he perform well under pressure? Has he initiative?” 


Intensive and extensive degrees of 
intuition and intelligence are required 
of prospective executives. “Intensive” 
is defined as travelling far along one 
path of thought. “Extensive” means 
covering a great many paths. As a 
reminder to appraise the quantity as 
well as the quality of intelligence and 
intuition, the chart includes a factor 
called velocity. 


Posting—Single lines of data may be 
transferred from a master sheet at the 
rate of from 500 to 1,000 an hour with 
a machine made by the International 
Business Machines Corporation. The 
transferred line is legible, fade-resis- 
tant, and non-smudging. IBM says 
that two copies can be made from each 
original line, but in demonstrations the 
number is more often five. 

The International Transfer Posting 
Machine, to give its full title, repro- 
duces from a master sheet which has 
been typed with its back against a 
hectograph carbon. 

In posting, duplicating fluid is ap- 
plied automatically to a single line. A 
cross bar forces the liquid through the 
master sheet under pressure, moisten- 
ing the carbon impression on the back. 
Pressure of the bar then prints the 
carbon on whatever ledger or journal 
form touches it. 


DUN’S EEVIEW 












EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 7) 


fathers of this republic. The Lockian 
philosophy of government simmers 
down to three simple propositions: 
First, that all just powers of govern- 
ment are derived from the consent of 
the governed; second, that the function 
of government is to make possible the 
greatest degree of individual responsi- 
bility and initiative; and, third, that the 
State may properly function only for 
the protection of life, property, peace, 
and freedom. 

It is a significant fact that practically 
all the prominent New England pa- 
triots were educated in the Boston 
Latin School in Boston; that the Vir- 
ginia group, Washington, Randolph, 
Wythe, Henry, Marshall, Jefferson, and 
Madison, all came directly or indirectly 
under the influence of Dr. Small of 
Edinburgh University, who taught 
logic and literature at William and 
Mary College in Williamsburg for a 
decade or two preceding the Revolu- 
tion. 


Basis for Freedom 


In these schools our forefathers be- 
came acquainted with the democratic 
teachings of Socrates and Aristotle and 
Cicero and the great political thinkers 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
Nowhere is Ciceronian in- 
fluence more evident than in The Fed- 
eralist papers of Hamilton, Madison, 
and Jay. Jefferson states frankly that 
the Declaration of Independence con- 


turies. 


tains new ideas but rests on “The ele- 
mentary books of public right, as Aris- 
totle, Cicero, Locke, Sidney, etc.” 
With his lack of education in classi- 
cal history and political philosophy, the 
average twentieth century American is 
not prepared to support the American 
system against those who would de- 
stroy it. We are the first generation— 
perhaps the second—that has ever tried 
to live without a political philosophy. 
It cannot be done successfully. Our 
founding fathers had a political philo- 
sophy. They understood it, believed 


mon background against which to 
measure political ideas and theories. 


sophy of government. 
We have grown lazy, complacent, 
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in it, fought for it. They had a com- | 


They knew how to defend their philo- | 








for the Potter and Processor 





Ample supplies of clays for the potter and 
processor are available in the Gulf South. 
More than twenty varieties are produced 
or are producible for economic use. 

In the Gulf South also are scores of 
other basic materials and factors in in- 
dustrial operation — abundant, dependable 





Natural Gas—mild climate—big markets— 
varied transport—white, reliable, intelli- 
gent labor—good schools—low taxes (ten 
years’ remission in certain areas)—readily 
available land. 

Industry is decentralizing southward to 
a friendlier atmosphere. Move to the Gulf 
South, where you are wanted and appreci- 
ated by your neighbors! Without obligation, 
let us make a confidential survey for you 
to meet the requirements of your industry. 





* * 


The 





Invites 


Industry 


* 





For information on GULF SOUTH opportunities write to 
SUPERINTENDENT OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


UNITED GAS 


PIPE LINE COMPANY 





FOR TEXAS, Mail received at: Beaumont, Beeville, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview, San Antonio 
and Wichita Falls. FOR LOUISIANA, Mail received at: Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe and 
Shreveport. FOR MISSISSIPPI, FLORIDA and ALABAMA, Mail received at: Jackson, Mississippi. 


ALL INQUIRIES CONSIDERED CONFIDENTIAL 





COPR., 1939, UNITED GAS PIPE LINE CO. 
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Which of These 
Executives Is Earning 


His Salary 


THE GENTLEMAN 
ON THE RIGHT! 


: 











The executive who bemoans 

the loss or misfiling of impor- 
tant papers wastes his own and 
his employees’ time and tempers. He has yet to learn that 
the most important thing in filing is to FIND the record! 


If your file clerks are playing “hide and seek” with your 
correspondence and other papers, you need 


ACCO BINDER FOLDERS 


Any file folder can be equipped with the inexpensive Acco Fastener and will keep 
your papers securely and neatly bound and instantly accessible. Used by the mil- 
noes in large industrial concerns, banks, insurance companies, etc. You need them, 
too! 





Start the New Year Right — Send for samples, 
literature and name of nearest dealer. 


ACCO PRODUCTS, 


24-02 39th Avenue Long Island City : 





Zs BOUND PAPERS 
INC. ARE 


NS YX. SAFE PAPERS! 





















a A FAR ques 
:  tion—and one 
easily answered 
with facts. Last 
year employers 
— filed claims for 
— employee dis- 
honesty every six minutes of the business day. Surety 
companies paid out about $13,000,000 to satisfy them, 
at the rate of $90 a minute. 

But this includes only those embezzlements that 
were known and indemnified—believed to be merely 
5% to 10% of the real total. Thousands of losses 
occur in establishments having no protection . . . 
where the employer is willing to bank on the “un- 
knowable”, risk loss and take the consequences. . . . 

Bonding employees pays! It is the one sure and 
effective means by which employers can recover losses 
that are caused by the dishonesty of 

employees. 


PREVENT—DO 
NOT LAMENT 


































and smug in our enjoyment of the heri- 
tage of freedom. If we want to pass 
that heritage down to our children, it 


_is high time that we arouse ourselves 


from our lethargy, acquire a thorough 
understanding of the roots of Amer- 
ican liberty, and proceed to interpret 
those principles to our fellow-citizens. 
Old Samuel Adams’ warning is par- 
ticularly timely today: “Remember de- 
mocracy never lasts long. It soon 
wastes, exhausts, and murders itself. 
There never was a democracy that did 
not commit suicide.” 

Representative democracy is not 
merely a piece of paper that we call a 
constitution. It is something far more 
profound than that. It is a pattern of 
thought, a habit of conduct, a way of 
life, the substitution of ballots for bul- 
lets, the willingness to play ball with 
the other fellow even when his ideas 
hold sway at the polls instead of yours. 
It has taken the English-speaking 
peoples 700 years to develop the self- 
discipline and education in national 
unity essential to the success of the 
democratic system which, as Tocque- 
ville said, is the most difficult form of 
government to work but which yields 
far more to its citizens than any form 
of despotism. 

Now the question arises, what are 
we, as patriotic citizens, going to do 
about our American heritage? Do we 
still subscribe to the political philo- 
sophy of our ancestors? Do we still 
believe in representative democracy? 
Despite its shortcomings, do we or do 
we not consider it superior to collec- 
tivism? Shall we let things drift as 
they have for many years gone by? Or 
shall we realize and accept our personal 
responsibility as American citizens? 
No one of us can do much, but we need 
to remember what Spencer said: “How 
infinitesimal is the importance of any- 
thing I can do, but how infinitely im- 
portant it is that I should do it.” 

What can we do? you ask. Well, 
here is my answer: 

We can and we should take time 
enough from our business and recre- 
ation to study and understand the 
political philosophy underlying our 
American heritage of representative 
democracy, free enterprise, and relig- 
ious liberty. We can interpret this 
philosophy to our fellow-citizens. We 
can test every proposed governmental 
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policy against this philosophy—think- 
ing independently and not blindly fol- 
Jowing herd opinion. 

We can take an active part in politics 
by helping to form policies and by as- 
sisting to select and to elect the right 
men to office. Thus we can build re- 
spect for political life as a career. We 
can vote ourselves and see that others 
do so. We can advise and counsel re- 


garding pending public questions with | 
our elected representatives in city, | 


county, state, and nation. We can seek 


ways of rendering public service by | 


serving On committees, governmental 
commissions and, if possible, by hold- 
ing public office. 

We can support those civic and in- 
dustrial organizations that are fighting 
to preserve the roots of liberty. 


In Three Ways 


We can interest ourselves in educa- 


tion, public and private, in three effec- | 


tive ways: First, by insisting that the 
curriculum stress the importance of 
mental discipline; second, by insisting 
on the study of classical history where 
cne sees time after time the recurrence 
of reactionary movements similar to 
those we are now witnessing in this 
country; third, by insisting on the study 
of political philosophy so that the rising 
generation may understand what the 
roots of liberty in America are and 
thereby acquire a sense of pride in our 
American heritage. 


We can practice what we preach by | 


conducting our daily business affairs on 
a strictly ethical basis. In so doing we 
shall be confounding the critics of free 
private enterprise and thereby giving 
our personal support to the tripod of 
freedom. 


We can interest ourselves in the | 
church, remembering that our Anglo- | 


American political philosophy is 
founded on the religious concept of the 
sacredness of the individual. 


Edmund Burke asserted that society 


is “a solemn compact between the dead, 


the living, and the unborn.” How do | 


you and I propose to discharge our 
duties under that compact so far as our 


American heritage is concerned? Let 


us kindle a new fire of patriotism and | 


religion in the mind and heart of every | 


true American. If we do not, in Lin- 
coln’s words, “We shall .. . meanly lose 
the last great hope on earth.” 
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Get needed Capital 


by borrowing on Inventory 


FOLLOW THE 





It is estimated that over $100,000,000 in NEW loans were obtained on 
Field Warehoused Collateral during the past year. That’s a trend! 


Three reasons why Field Warehousing has grown faster than other 
methods of financing are: (1) It’s based on the sound principle that 
Inventory IS Money. (2) It releases tied-up dollars for work without 
removing inventory from customary storage. (3) Needed money is 
obtained quickly, without red tape and on favorable terms. 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN SERVICE has expanded soundly as the 
acceptance of Field Warehousing has increased. Our reputation for 
dependable, accurate service is nation-wide. The heads of our busi- 
ness have had over 16 years’ experience. Banks regard our Ware- 
house Receipts as gilt-edged collateral. They 
are issued on declared ownership in inventory. 


Glad to have you write us about your need for 
money, available inventory, etc. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


A concise yet comprehensive explanation of 
Field Warehousing and of Douglas-Guardian 
specialized experience. Glad to send it, free, 
for reading and reference. 





DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


Regional Service Offices at: 
118 No. Front St., New Orleans, La. 


Nation-wide Field Warehousing Service. 
100 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Il. 


New York, N. Y. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Portland, Ore. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Easton, Md. Tampa, Fla. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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An essential in every office— 
a good unabridged dictionary 


BER office should have at least one copy of 

Webster's New International Dictionary, to 
serve as the court of final appeal on all matters 
having to do with words. 

In this work you will find not only full, com- 
plete treatments of all terms peculiar to the busi- 
ness world, but also a vast store of information 
on any subject you may wish to know about. 

Newly revised at a cost of $1,300,000, Webster's 
New International Dictionary, Second Edition, is 
twenty years newer than any comparable dic 
tionary; it is made to serve today’s needs. 

Send for free booklet, ‘‘The New Merriam- 
Webster: What It Will Do For You,” from the 
publishers, G. & C. Merriam Company, 62 Broad 
way, Springfield, Mass 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTER- 
NATIONAL DICTIONARY 


Second Edition 














for the convenience of 


office people... ... 


This Peterson 30 Utility Wardrobe ends the 
typical locker problem. A 4’ x 1’ rack which 
provides individually separated, fully venti- 
lated accommodations for 12 persons—hats, 
coats, Overshoes and umbrellas. Available in 
any length (accommodates 3 persons per foot). 
Rigid steel construction; balanced. Portable 
(with tired rollers) or stationary types. De- 
tachable or permanently attached coat hang- 
ers. Finishes in keeping 

with appointments of | 





the finest offices. 

. COMPACT 

. SANITARY 

. CONVENIENT 






















Write for catalog showing 
description and prices. 
Complete line of checkroom 
and wardrobe equipment. 






VOGEL-PETERSON CO., 
The Checkroom People” 
tt Ave Chicag 





>N W USA 





| liot Dunlap Smith with Richmond Carter 





THE BUSINESS BOOKSHELF 


BUSINESS . . . FINANCE . . . ECONOMICS . . . GOVERNMENT 


| In preparine Practical Bank Credit 
| (Prentice-Hall, $7.50), Roy A. Foulke 
' and Herbert V. Prochnow have ad- 
dressed themselves to the practical prob- 
lem of bridging an impressive gap in 
the literature on banking. 
Although there has been a decline in 
| earnings from loans and discounts in 
| recent years, loan-making activities still 


constitute the largest single income 
item for most banking institutions. 
| And yet the published material on the 
| subject is scant. There are many vol- 
umes on the general subject of financial 
statement analysis, others on sources of 
credit information and the work of the 
| bank credit department, still others on 
| the principles of loan-making. But they 
have failed to follow through to practi- 
cal application in actual loan problems. 
In Practical Bank Credit the authors 
have aimed to present in its entirety 
the subject of loan-making in commer- 
cial banks and trust companies—for 
seasoned bankers who wish to review 
their habitual, near-instinctive reason- 
ing; for young men now in banking 
and students of banking still in the 


| 
' 


universities; and, finally, for executives 
of business organizations who wish in 
their banking relationships to have a 
thorough understanding of the banker’s 
viewpoint. 

The authors themselves are men of 
practical training. Mr. Foulke is an 
experienced credit analyst, in charge of 
the Analytical Report Department of 
Dun & Brapstreet, INc.; many readers 
of Dun’s Review are already familiar 
with his articles on financial statement 
analysis (see pages 9-12). Mr. Proch- 
now is a Chicago bank executive who 
is well-known for his speeches at 
middle-western bank conventions. 

The six parts of Practical Bank Credit 
treat successively of the operations of 
the bank credit department, sources of 
credit information, the interpretation 
of financial statements, the loan-mak- 
ing process, frozen loans and workouts, 
and typical requests for bank credit. 
In all of the loan illustrations, con- 
tributed by more than 30 bankers in 
all parts of the country, the banker’s 
own analysis is given, and in the final 
section each case is followed by ques- 


CURRENT READING 


BOOK | 
PRACTICAL BANK CREDIT, by Roy 
A. Foulke and Herbert V. Prochnow. 
Prentice-Hall, 690 pages, $7.50. 


DESIGN FOR RECOVERY, by Donald 
Mitchell Marvin and Gertrude Marvin 
Williams. Harper and Bros., 167 pages, | 


SUMMARY 


Loan-making by commercial banks is studied in its en- 
tirety, including the bank credit department, analysis of 
financial statements, credit factors, and types of loans. 


“If dictatorships can secure increased efficiency by force, 
we can achieve similar results by giving free play to in- 
dividual initiative.” 


Suggestions for industrial planning 


$2. and self-regulation. 


TECHNOLOGY AND LABOR, by EI- 


Nyman. Yale University Press, 222 
pages, $2.50. 


PRACTICAL BUDGET PROCEDURE, 
by John H. MacDonald. Prentice-Hall, 
326 pages, $4. 


RETAIL CREDIT SURVEY, 1938, by 
Malcolm L. Merriam. U. S. Depart- | 
ment of Commerce, 179 pages, $.20. 


COPY TESTING, a study by The Ad- 
vertising Research Foundation, Ronald | copy. 
Press, 131 pages, $3. 


What happened in eighteen cotton mills when manage- 
ment installed labor-saving machines; why and how some 
plants succeeded while others suffered. Check-lists cover 
the handling of installation and labor relations. 


Covers sales forecasting, sales budgets, advertising, sales 
expense, publicity, inventory, and many other topics; also, 
a chapter on making the budget function. 


Facts on open accounts, bad debt losses, and installment 
loss ratios for 1938, gathered from 2,451 co-operating re- 
tail organizations in 103 Cities. 


Material covers five basic methods for testing advertising 
It includes such subjects as choosing an adequate 
sample, making sales tests, and using coupon and inquiry 


copy suited to your purpose. 


SOUTH AMERICAN PRIMER, by 
Katherine Carr, Reynal & Hitchcock, 
208 pages, $1.75. 


Country by country the text explains who the South 
Americans are and what events have shaped them. It 
criticizes, without hysterics, the results of past interference 


by American business. 
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requests for credit made at the desks | 
of bankers in villages, others in met- 
ropolitan centers. The authors’ aim 
has been to present a typical cross sec- 
tion of commercial bank loan activity 
geographically and industrially. 

A straightforward, thorough work 
intended for serious study, Practical 
Bank Credit will here and there startle 
and refresh the purposeful reader with 
apt anecdote and well-chosen adjective. | 


tions which seek to bring out the im- | 
portant elements in searching credit | By 
analysis. Some of the cases represent | Y 
hy ‘itee” 1 Nes 





| 
ANSWERS 
TO THE QUIZ § _ \“~—. 











THESE are the answers to the quiz on yee pen of annual losses “*As our balance sheet shows, we have 

pages 13-15. A perfect score is 105. of $150,000 or more left the accomplished a fine net change in our 

: MAGNUS CORPORATION* operating and financing position 

For non-professional geographers 70 to Sa denlaxad & & P : 

: d h : with depleted wor king capital. Losses have been transformed into ‘net 
80 is very good. The first 15 questions Inability to take discounts on ; , 

: : : : ; profit’ during the current year... 
count one apiece; questions 16 through purchases impaired credit and 
31 count five each; on the last question increased operating costs. sacl scalps ipa 
9 Serres que that credit in excess of one half million 
SOFe ORE POERt for each of your ten As usual, under these conditions, dollars will be extended during 1939 
cities which correspond with those current 4s —— a 2 inant if needed, due to our record, since July 
given in the list below. scbilites este 4 “Oris a sa 1937, of making payments on or before 

In the last question we are counting = ‘ ted due dates... The use of your service 
; eee could not obtain from its regular é ; ; 2 
Minneapolis as a city of a half-million, sources sufficient funds to finance frees executives from the ‘shackles 
although no one can be certain that it its potential sales. The experience usually thrown around a business by 
is. The Minneapolis Civic & Com- demonstrated one of the glaring —" institutions ... I believe this 
merce Association reports that the most weaknesses of their financing Sroedene eamuthe samt of eanting see 
nee teens ine hk ds = set-up. A system which limited time loans would alone be worth much 
SCORE Sapmeere See: Seem Lays Peay Aor borrowing mainly on the evi- more than the cost of your service.” 
is 496,173. dence of a financial statement was Pree 
If you attain a score of 105, by all a handicap rather than a help. 
her Sa wi “NON-NOTIFICATION” Open 
prsugeeticis lth ean lnironetinto? il In direct contrast, our ‘‘NON- Account Financing probably costs 
ting appropriate testimony, with wit- NOTIFICATION’’ Open Account Likely: 3 2 h 
“SSeS xi ill b varded with a Plan ignores such negative evi- snipe i sencilla tin 
a ee ee sh dence pone rovides rit on the you pay for time losns.. You pey 
Dun’s REVIEW Certificate of ee ee peel Sai Oe no interest on unused or unusable 
tion signed by the editor, the artist, anc ability to sell. Since this method funds. You get cash advances 
the office boy. obviously met their needs, the against shipments in whatever 
— 6. B i etiies MAGNUS executives decided to amount you require. You need 
: : 32-41; try our service. not borrow in excess of actual 
2, C 17, A Madras ; requirements. Your deposits are 
B g | Madd Our first advance on receivables ene te , ' 
3 18. B adr credited immediately against ad- 
- = en eres was made on July 12th, 1937. The ite: Aethaloncd : 
> > — following excerpts from a letter VAREER: SOE: en Renee ergs 
s § 20. C Marseilles we recently received prove the send for a copy of our free booklet 
6. L 21. A Melbourne amazing results when they switch- “CAPITAL AT WORK”’ to Dept. 
7 A 2. D Mexico City ed to flexible financing: DR. No obligation. 
8. I 23. B Milan | *A fictitious name, but the facts and figures, taken from our records, can be certified. 
9. H 24. A Milwaukee | 
«Kk 25D Minepois) GOMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 
II. , ; ott ol ‘ ‘ 
M 26. A Montevideo "Non-Notification’?’ Open Account Financing 
12, N a ¢ Montreal 
13, E 28. C Moscow | BALTIMORE 
14. F 29. C Mukden | BOSTON NEWYORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCG PORTLAND, ORE 
15. D 30. B Munich 
31. D CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $65,000,000 
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Merry Christmas kdea Helps 
Make a Happy New Year” 
IN SALES 


KEEP PROSPECTS REMINDED 


You bet men like this Autopoint pencil-and-knife 
combination! Hundreds of salesmen can testify 
these “‘reminders’”’ stay with prospects year in, 
year out. Autopoint pencil has the Grip-Tite 
tip; even thin leads can’t wobble, drop out or 
break easily. Autopoint knife has the ‘‘one- 
hand-opening,’”’ variable length blade of high- 
carbon steel. Book, “The Human 
Side Of Sales Strategy,’ gives 
tested ideas for using these 
“friend makers.’”’ Write 
for it today. 

AUTOPOINT COMPANY 

Dept. DR-11 
1801 Foster Ave., Chicago, Uh 

















Protect Your 
Credit Sales 


YOU EXTEND 
THE CREDIT 
—WE CARRY 
THE RISK. 


Not conventional insurance 
but a distinctive modern 
plan of finance for manu- 
facturers that warrants 
your inquiry. Let us give 
you the interesting details. 


CREDIT-UNDERWRITERS, Inc, 
Peoples Bank Building 


Indianapolis, Indiana 











OVER THE EDITOR’S DESK 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUE . . . COMING NEXT MONTH 


IS interest in executive compen- 

sation (pages 16-22) and his 
continuing attention to the material 
available on the subject seem to have 
developed naturally out of John Cal- 
houn Baker’s meetings with executives 
through the Harvard School of Busi- 
ness. 

He was graduated from the School 
in 1923, was in business for three years, 
and then returned as assistant dean. 
During his years in that post, Mr. 
Baker became secretary of the Two 
Hundred Fifty Associates, a group of 
business men who aid the School in its 
research. 

“My association with these men,” 
Mr. Baker has written us, “probably led 
me to pay particular attention to exec- 
utive compensation data when it was 
first released by the Federal Trade 
Commission and the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. Personally I 
felt rather strongly that it was being 
used in a destructive rather than con- 
structive way. 

“In 1935 Professor W. L. Crum and 
I felt that there would be sufficient 
merit in the material to justify one 
article. Since then I have been follow- 
ing the material constantly and have 
published a book, several monographs, 
and probably a dozen articles on the 
subject. And the work has really only 
begun.” 


Arter graduation from Bowdoin, 
Roy A. Foulke (pages 9-12) began 
work in the credit department of a 
New York bank. For some years after 
that he managed the Bank Service De- 
partment of National Credit Office, 
Inc., and he is now in charge of the 
Analytical Report Department of Dun 
& Brapstreet, Inc. 

Mr. Foulke is well known as a con- 
tributor of articles to financial and busi- 
ness periodicals. He is the author, too, 
of several books, among them: The 
Commercial Paper Market, Fourteen 
Guides to Financial Stability, Behind 
the Scenes of Business, and They Said 
It With Inventories. 


Next month more of the averages 
Mr. Foulke has been developing this 
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year (for 36 industries) will be pre- 
sented together with an article on losses 
from fraudulent fires. The financial 
statement ratio figures for the 36 kinds 
of manufacturing and those for whole- 
saling and retailing which appear in 
this issue will be included in a new 
book by Mr. Foulke, The Relativity of 
the Moral Hazard, scheduled for publi- 
cation sometime before the end of this 
year. 





JOHN CALHOUN BAKER 


Aso for next month there is sched- 
uled an article by Donald R. Craig, 
president of the American Retail Fed- 
eration. Of especial interest just now, 
it will tell about some of the restrictions 
on retailing which have been imposed 
by European governments as a result 
of the war. 


On tHe current back cover, as the 
latest of a series of sketches on the 
development of American industries 
from important inventions, is an out- 
line of the growth of synthetic plastics. 

Especially in recent years, the indus- 
try’s growth has been so rapid, its prod- 
ucts so many and diverse, that it has 
been difficult to suggest its character in 
a few words. The industry has been 
very much like the hero of Western 
fiction who leaped on his horse and 
rode off in all directions. 

The many directions have been as 
confusing as the speed; all within the 
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term “plastics” may fall the distributor 
head in your automobile, the bristles in 
your toothbrush, the electrical wire in- | 
sulation in your home, the cabinet of | 
your radio, the ashtray and telephone | 
on your desk, and—before long—the | 
stockings on your wife. And they may 
have come cheaply and miraculously | 
from coal, lime, air, and water, or from 
an unsuspecting cow in a Connecticut 


pasture. 

Our hunch is that we are not alone 
in wanting to have the nature and the 
significance of these developments 
made more plain, at any rate as in- 
telligible as something grounded in 
organic chemistry can be made for lay- 
men. Thus in next month’s number 
there will be a comprehensive review 
of synthetic plastics. Its value, we 
hope, will be threefold; to help readers 
determine what industries may be af- 
fected by further developments; to sug- | 
gest how they may be affected, as cus- 
tomers and as competitors; and to set 
up a framework of understanding of 
the subject, within which one may fit 
the news of future advances in plastics. 


In Future plans, too, is a report on 
withdrawals from business, not only | 
through failure involving loss to credi- 
tors, but also through the more fre- | 
quent process of simply closing the | 
doors. The guinea pigs: eleven retail 
trades in Indiana; the period : 1929-1937. 
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More detailed breakdowns of those statistical data 
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$2 outside the United States. 
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THE CHASE 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, 
September 30, 1939 


RESOURCES 
. $1,316,611,273.45 
4,104,809.19 


CasH AND DuE FROM BANKS 
BuLLION ABROAD AND In TRANSIT 
U. S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT 
AND FULLY GUARANTEED . 808,803,815.57 
145,155,667.39 
6,016,200.00 
139,856,399.67 


STATE AND Municipal SECURITIES . 

Stock oF FEDERAL RESERVE BANK. 

OTHER SECURITIES 

Loans, Discounts AND BANKERS’ 
ACCEPTANCES 601,289,697.70 
33,529,051.51 
8,368,506.25 
10,437 ,587.73 
13,286,318.66 
9,551,850.34 


BANKING Houses . 

OTHER REAL EstaTE 

MortTGAGES . Pia aaa 
Custromers’ AccEPTANCE LIABILITY 


OTHER ASSETS . 





$3,097,011,177.46 








LIABILITIES 
CapITAL Funps: 
$ 100,270,000.00 
100,270,000.00 
34,058,239.52 
«$23.4, 598,239.52 
15,945 ,320.94 
2,061,467.14 
2,817,976,513.90 
16,039,954.07 


CAPITAL STOCK . 
SURPLUS 


UnDIVIDED PRorits 


RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES 

RESERVE FOR TAXES, INTEREST, ETC. 

Deposits 

ACCEPTANCES OUTSTANDING 

LiaBitiry AS ENDORSER ON ACCEPTANCES 
AND ForeEIGN BILLS 5,962,400.72 


Oprner LEABILerIES « « « « * 4,427 ,281.17 





$3,097 ,011,177.46 








United States Government and other securities carried at 
$106,136,063.40 are pledged to secure public and trust de- 
posits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Gg 
a HE proverbial Scotch- 
man had given his son a lecture on the need 
for economy. The next day the boy reached 
home from school very weary but happy. 
“Father,” he said, “I walked home and saved 
tuppence by not taking the tram.” 





“That’s fine, son, but next time, save a shill- 
ing by not taking a taxicab.” 


Measuring any accomplishment involves 
selecting the basis of measurement, and thus 
we can make it sound large or small. Shall 
we compare current business with 1915, or 
1929, or 1938, or capacity? Shall we measure 
our standard of living by comparison with 
that of the United States in 1929, or India in 
1939, or capacity? It would be nice always 
to measure against the taxicab, but most 
Scotchmen still ride in trams. 


E D I T 








